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LANGUAGE 


Better International Relations 


-- -=- the Key to 


Edyth M. Salvesen 


HE GREAT UP-SURGE in the train- 

ing of the men and women of our 
country in the fields of mathematics 
and science has meant increased 
success in the race for aggressive 
and defensive power in the world 
of growing unrest and conflict; yet 
little has been accomplished in the 
development of better international 
relations and understanding, largely 
because Americans generally are 
unable to communicate in the same 
language with people of other na- 
tionalities and do not know what is 
really in the minds of the people 





Mrs. Edyth M. Salvesen taught languages in 
the Lawrence (Kansas) Junior High School for 
many years. She is now busy at a number of 
home and civic a and enjoying 
time for reading, study, travel, and recreation. 





with whom they come in contact. 
Knowledge of other languages, oth- 
er cultures, other ideologies is be- 
coming increasingly important if 
America is to retain her role of 
leadership in the free world. 

Since it is quite generally con- 
ceded that there is a language 
deficiency in our country, both 
educators and the public should ex- 
amine their school program criti- 
cally to determine whether they 
are including in their curriculum 
studies which will provide training 
in the language, the literature, the 
history, and the social and economic 
development of our own and other 
nations. Although the daily news, 
periodicals, and research studies 
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are constantly pointing to the great 
need for language instruction, some 
communities call such programs 
“fads” or “frills” or “impractical” 
inclusions. 

Educators and community lead- 
ers must dispel this fallacy with a 
well-planned language program 
and carefully developed publicity 
through lay curriculum planners, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, civic 
organizations, and the press. When 
the people understand the need and 
the value of any school program, 
they usually support it both mor- 
ally and financially. 

What is a well-planned language 
program? First, the most important 
of all, there must be a well-planned 
program for our own language and 
culture, which will extend from the 
first through the twelfth grade. It 
must include not only the tools of 
speaking, writing, and reading, but 
also the literature, the history and 
geography of the country, and a 
study of our beliefs and our ideals 
as stated in the three great charters 
of freedom—the Bill of Rights, the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
the Constitution. All students 
should know the real meaning of 
our type of government and have 
information and experience which 
will develop in their minds and 
hearts such devotion and loyalty to 
the American way of life that 
“brain washing” of our citizens and 
defection to another type of life 
under pressure will no longer be 
possible. 

Because millions of Americans 
are either residents or travelers in 


other lands, and our people have 
dealings in all parts of the world, 
knowledge of other languages be- 
sides our own is particularly im- 
portant. Most schools today are 
offering too few languages and too 
little of any one language, and it is 
important that this situation be 
studied and improved. There must 
be a program which will assure 
some degree of mastery if any value 
is to be gained from the study of 
another language. 

This means that the study of 
“foreign” language will begin early 
in the school system and continue 
without a break through the high 
school. There is little of value in a 
conversational course of any lan- 
guage in the elementary schools un- 
less there is a follow-up in the sec- 
ondary schools. 

Just what languages will be 
studied and in what grade the study 
will begin will depend upon such 
important factors as time, school 
facilities, and qualified teachers. 
Some schools which are properly 
equipped begin with 15-minute 
daily sessions in the third grade. 
Others prefer to start in the fourth 
or fifth grade when the student has 
learned to speak, read, and write 
his own language reasonably well. 
If conditions are favorable, it seems 
best to begin in one of these ele- 
mentary grades because here the 
child is uninhibited and imitative 
and will readily catch on to the 
sound and meaning of the strange 
language. 

Language study in the elemen- 
tary grades should be oral with no 
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emphasis on rules of grammar. It 


will include conversation, folk 
songs and folk games, playlets and 
the like, and, in the fifth and sixth 
grades, reading which shows some- 
thing of the habits and customs of 
the people whose language is being 
studied. 

In the secondary schools the same 
language should be continued with 
increased emphasis upon the struc- 
ture of the language and the study 
of the culture and literature of the 
country in its own language. Stu- 
dents must continue talking, listen- 
ing, and reading, for it is through 


what people say and write down 
that one learns the emotional, spir- 
itual, and intellectual life of a na- 
tion. These things people need to 
know if they are to live in harmony 
in our increasingly smaller world. 

Many administrators are not yet 
convinced, however, that there is 
need for more language study in 
the public schools. They give as 
their reasons the lack of class time 
for the regular subjects, the ques- 
tionable use of another language, 
and the shortage of well-qualified 
teachers. 

While these are valid reasons in 
many instances, it is possible that 
the whole school program needs a 
re-evaluation. There may be too 
much time-consuming repetition 
from grade to grade in the subjects 
now being taught. Considerable 
time might be saved through closer 
coordination of the several branch- 
es of one subject and of related 
subjects or a reduction of one area 
of study to one period daily instead 
of two or three, which is the case 
in some so-called popular subjects, 

The need for other languages is 
so obvious that argument seems un- 
necessary. Diplomats, statesmen, 
military personnel, business men, 
laborers, stenographers, technical 
experts in many fields, exchange 
teachers and students, and thou- 
sands of travelers are in every part 
of the world today. Their lack of 
ability to communicate with the 
people of these countries is a con- 
stant stumbling block in their efforts 
to convey to these people our mo- 
tives, our intent, our way of life, 
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and to understand what they are 
thinking and what they believe and 
want. Knowledge of their language 
and culture could save our people 
embarrassment and loss of prestige 
the world over. There is every rea- 
son to believe that intensive lan- 
guage program planning should 
begin at once. 

The lack of adequately trained 
language teachers is the real prob- 
lem. No program at all is better 
than one poorly taught. No longer 
is the grammar-translation type of 
language instruction _ sufficient. 
Teachers must be able to speak the 
language fluently, know the people 
and the country well, and be skilled 
in the best methods of instruction. 
New laboratory methods have been 
developed and training in these 
modern teaching processes is avail- 
able to teachers in almost any of 
the leading colleges and universi- 
ties of the country. 

Communities interested in the 
best in language instruction for 
their young people might well pro- 
vide time and funds for the training 
of their present language teachers 
in these modern laboratory schools 
and for a period of residence in the 
country whose language they teach. 
More of our grants-in-aid funds and 
our scholarships and travel fellow- 
ships might also be awarded to 
language teachers until the short- 
age of teachers in this area has 
leveled off. 

When teachers and funds are 
available, the language department 
will need laboratory equipment con- 
sisting of tape and disc recordings, 





phonographs, tape recorders, and 
sound-proof booths with head sets 
through which students listen to 
tape or disc recordings. The cost 
of this equipment is not exorbitant 
as compared with science labora- 
tory equipment, and it is essential 
in developing correct pronunciation 
and in enabling students to under- 
stand normal speech in another 
tongue. These aids provide means 
for students to engage actively in 
learning the language during the 
entire class period, relieve teachers 
of much oral drill, save class time, 
and help to compensate for the 
shortage of teachers. If the pub- 
licity program has been effective, 
the public will agree to this ex- 
penditure. 

Unless a modern language pro- 
gram is already under way, it may 
take some little time to make plans 
for the long-range language pro- 
gram, reorganize the school pro- 
gram, obtain the support of the 
community, and secure funds for 
teachers and laboratory equipment. 
However, if a worthwhile program 
evolves from study and research, it 
will be well worth the effort and 
the delay. More and more of the 
students now in school will be liv- 
ing and working all over the world, 
and it is the duty of the schools to 
prepare them adequately to live 
harmoniously in these other coun- 
tries. Training in language is no less 
important than training in science 
and technology, and it is chiefly 
through the schools that this train- 
ing may be obtained. 
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Besides providing systematic lan- 
guage instruction in the schools, 
communities have the privilege and 
the responsibility of promoting 
good will and mutual understand- 
ing between our own and other na- 
tions through associations with 
people from many nations who are 
residing in our country temporarily. 
Thousands of students from other 
nations are studying in our high 
schools and colleges this year, and 
they come with varying concepts of 
the American people and the Amer- 
ican government. 

The presence of these people 
among us can do much to increase 
our respect for them and their cul- 
ture, lessen our national arrogance, 
and present to them a true picture 
of our way of life, if we will take 
them into our homes, our churches, 


and our organizations and demon- 
strate a friendly mind and a friend- 
ly spirit. We have a great deal at 
stake in these troublous times and 
we need the friendship of the peo- 
ple of all parts of the world. Con- 
certed effort in all parts of our 
country to understand these people 
could yield the rich reward of an 
internationally minded citizenry, a 
good-neighborliness, and _ real 
brotherhood among men. Mutual 
understanding is the key to better 
international relationships, and 
whatever Americans can do to in- 
crease their knowledge of the lan- 
guage, the culture, and the ideology 
of other nations, and to present to 
them the American principles of 
freedom in the true light will do 
much to improve our relations 
with many nations of the world. 


ER 


The central and predominant right of a child is to have a teacher who, 
like Socrates, is not only devoted to truth and its inexorable ways, but 
is also willing to fight for it to the bitter end. 


M. L. Story 
The Journel of Teacher Education 
December, 1959 


WE 


Things cannot always go your way. Learn to accept in silence the minor 
aggravations, cultivate the gift of taciturnity and consume your own smoke 
with an extra draught of hard work, so that those about you will not be 
annoyed with the dust and soot of your complaints. 


Sm Wr.u1AM OSLER 








A View Toward MPATI 





Doris A. Young 


EACHERS IN OVER 10,000 Midwest 
schools will be working with a 
new resource in 1961-1962. Through 
a box mounted on a high, movable 
table will come a new teacher via 
the transmitter from a Stratovision 
plane circling at 23,000 feet above 
Montpelier, Indiana. This television 
station is an exciting seven million 
dollar experiment in educational 
television, the project called 
MPATI, Midwest Project on Air- 
borne Television Instruction. 
Recently I had an opportunity to 
walk through this huge plane with 
its two television stations. Video 





Dr. Doris A. Young is an associate professor 
of education at Purdue University. This year 
she is on leave to study in Europe on one of 
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tape winds through the reels; com- 
plex machinery transfers images 
and sounds to the antenna which 
is suspended below the plane; a 
small power plant in the rear of the 
plane provides the necessary ‘power. 
One feels overwhelmed by the 
genius of the many scientists, en- 
gineers, and men with vision who 
are making this dream come true. 

It has been exciting to be across 
the campus from the center of this 
activity. Participation in some of 
the project work has been challeng- 
ing. Viewed from across the cam- 
pus, locally, or nationally, the 
project presents tremendous possi- 
bilities and has also raised serious 
questions. 

The project purposes outlined by 
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Director John Ivey include im- 
provement of the quality and range 
of educational opportunity at a cost 
less than through ordinary means. 
He also noted many people were to 
be involved and eventually the pro- 
gram, financed mainly by the Ford 
Foundation, was to be managed 
and planned by local committees. 
Additional purposes stated in a 
workshop bulletin, August, 1960, 
included broadening the curric- 
ulum of small schools, enabling the 
classroom teacher to devote more 
time to individual learners, and en- 
hancement of skills of classroom 
teachers by the resources of out- 
standing television instruction. 
About forty percent of the telecast 
lessons will be for elementary 
schools, forty percent for secondary 
programs, and twenty percent for 
college instruction. Evening pro- 
grams for adults may be planned 
later. 


Advisory groups 


The program has involved many 
educators, engineers, and citizens. 
Presidents of universities, deans of 
schools of education, and state su- 
perintendents of instruction have 
contributed to the planning. Area 
committees composed of members 
from local newspapers, banks, 
parent groups, civic groups, and a 
few educators have been estab- 
lished. An area coordinator has 
been provided by each of nineteen 
universities to serve with these 
committees. The area committee is 
charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out the plans of the 


Regional Advisory Committee. The 
1961 objectives for the area com- 
mittees were to assist school ad- 
ministrators in equipping schools, 
to encourage schools to participate, 
to assist in evaluation, and to de- 
velop community understanding of 
MPATI. 

As a member of the local area 
committee I found we usually lis- 
tened to reports and accepted rec- 
ommendations from the MPATI 
office. In this particular committee 
I have observed little actual dis- 
cussion of purposes or plans. So 
far there has appeared to be little 
opportunity to send reactions or 
have a real share in decision 
making. 


Workshops 


Numerous workshops were held 
in August, 1960, and in the 1961 
summer sessions of several univer- 
sities. The 1960 series emphasized 
the administrator's role in equip- 
ping the school and informing the 
community. The 1961 workshops 
were designed to demonstrate use 
of the telecast lessons. Airborne 
television was used to present in- 
formation by Ivey and other lead- 
ers in the project. Taped panels 
and interviews presented informa- 
tion and raised questions. Thus, 
each workshop group was able to 
hear outstanding educators, where- 
as it would have been impossible 
for each workshop to have direct 
contact with all these people. 

Utilization tapes were prepared 
to demonstrate the way the tele- 
cast lesson should be introduced 
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and followed up. In this way teach- 
ers who would be using the lessons 
could observe reactions of children 
and could gain insight into their 
role in using the telecast lessons. 

Teachers who had used closed 
circuit television were available as 
consultants. Certainly no effort 
was spared to inform teachers. Un- 
fortunately, relatively few of the 
many teachers who will be work- 
ing with television for the first time 
were able to have this advance 
preparation. 


Selection of teachers 


The news releases and literature 
from MPATI tend to present the 
idea that the outstanding teachers 
of the United States were selected 
for the program. The selection 
process, from the viewpoint of one 
who served on the selection com- 
mittee, was hurried and did not 
provide for a wide base of selec- 
tion. Teachers who had previously 
been television teachers were asked 
to submit kinescopes if they were 
interested. Some schools, such as 
those in the Chicago area, were 
informed that interested teachers 
could make a tape, but there was 
little help in identifying purposes. 
Such teachers had little assistance 
in using an entirely new medium. 
Many schools already using edu- 
cational TV did not make kine- 
scopes or tapes and there was not 
enough time to prepare such films 
or tapes for submission to the selec- 
tion committee. It seems clear 
there was a vast reservoir of out- 
standing teachers who had no 


opportunity to be selected. 

The committee spent Christmas 
vacation and many other hours 
viewing tapes. We did not know 
what subjects were to be taught 
so we could not select teachers for 
particular areas, except modern 
language. We had little informa- 
tion about the teacher’s back- 
ground. We did not know whether 
the teacher had planned this partic- 
ular lesson or if she were carrying 
out plans of others. It was difficult 
to judge when it seemed the teacher 
was good but the lesson plan was 
of poor quality. It is true that good 
teachers were selected with as 
much care as possible. If more time 
had been allowed, a broader base 
for applicants would have been 
more effective. 


Preparation of lessons 


In the summer of 1960 the teach- 
ers came to the Purdue campus to 
prepare the lessons and curriculum 
guides. The Advisory Committee 
had determined areas to be taught, 
but these teachers were to con- 
struct, in one summer, materials 
and guides for a year’s work in one 
field. Excellent resources were at 
their disposal, but this time seemed 
far too short for the kind of plan- 
ning which should have preceded 
such an undertaking. To my knowl}- 
edge there has been little involve- 
ment of other teachers and edu- 
cational leaders in production of 
guides and manuals. Academic ad- 
visers have viewed the tapes and 
checked accuracy of facts and con- 
cepts. Television specialists have 
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evaluated the production quality. 
In some areas, teachers or persons 
who actually know children and 
are experts in education, have not 
been used to review the tapes. 

My chief concern lies with the 
teaching procedures I have seen 
utilized in the sample lessons. It 
appears that the lecture approach 
is the basic method used. 

In some lessons children are 
given information through pictures, 
actual “field trips” to industries and 
museums they could not easily 
visit, and animals and objects are 
presented in fascinating close ups. 
Unfortunately, extraneous gadgets 
are often used. These gimmicks 
seem to waste time, lack true 
motivational value, and sometimes 
may lead to misconceptions. The 
stereotyped Mexican for the Span- 
ish lessons and the paper leaves 
bearing lists of rights gained in 
early English history are such ex- 
amples. 

The essence of elementary sci- 
ence should be problem solving, 
critical thinking, and experimenta- 
tion. The elementary science les- 
sons I have seen answer questions 
and do not ask them; children are 
seldom encouraged to experiment 
for themselves. When science con- 
sists of listening to a five minute 
introduction, a twenty minute lec- 
ture on TV, and a ten minute fol- 
low up of checking important 
points by the question-answer 
method, one wonders how children 
will develop the scientific attitudes 
and skills needed today. 

It is true that teachers have 


misused textbooks, films, and other 
media. Many classroom teachers 
use only verbal explanations and 
learning is a passive process. My 
concern is that this wonderful new 
medium is going to be misused 
because its plans, its content, and 
its guides are based upon the idea 
that all children should be ex- 
posed to the same material at the 
same time. The opportunity to 
demonstrate to thousands of teach- 
ers ways to plan with children, to 
provide for individual differences, 
and to promote problem solving 
has apparently been lost. 


Evaluation 


The problem of evaluation has 
been discussed from the first, but 
we have read or heard little about 
plans for careful research. Previous 
research in educational television 
has shown TV teaching to be gen- 
erally as effective in learning sub- 
ject matter content as conventional 
methods of teaching. Research re- 
garding the intangibles has been 
limited. 

Before writing these comments, 
I interviewed the research director 
of the MPATI project. A research 
guide has now been prepared for 
use by the schools. It emphasizes 
the idea that local evaluation is 
essential. The bulletin suggests 
standardized achievement _ tests 
which may be used. Unit tests for 
the televised lessons are being 
prepared by the academic ad- 
visers. (It should be noted that 
for elementary areas, there seem 
to be no advisers from the field of 
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elementary education.) Attitude 
scales for secondary students are 
included in the bulletin. Few 
schools have teachers or adminis- 
trators who have the training or 
time to develop the needed research 
tools and plans. 

Just two months before the 
regular telecasts begin, there seems 
to be no clear pattern for evalua- 
tion. Although it is termed an ex- 
periment, hypotheses have not 
been clearly stated, nor have re- 
search procedures been developed. 
Evaluation proceeds in terms of 
goals; yet it has been difficult to 
ascertain the goals which can be 
evaluated. The failure to give ade- 
quate time and effort to research 
seems one of the most disappoint- 
ing aspects of the project. 


Using the televised instruction 


Educational television can pro- 
vide many advantages. Airborne 
TV will bring modern language 
to elementary schools where it has 
not been taught. It will bring sci- 
ence to classrooms where children 





have had no science. It will dem- 
onstrate, let us hope, newer ap- 
proaches to the teaching of mathe- 
matics. The telecast lesson will 
bring outstanding people to each 
classroom. Children can see maps, 
photographs, artifacts from muse- 
ums, animals from zoos which they 
would have little opportunity to 
see. They can visit factories, see 
government in action, participate 
in news events through this me- 
dium. 

The proponents of educational 
television say the teacher: is re- 
lieved from planning. This seems 
one of the major disadvantages of 
the pre-taped, pre-planned tele- 
vision instruction. Teacher and 
pupils have less opportunity to plan 
together. If a teacher follows the 
elementary science program, for 
example, there are almost seven 
days devoted to aviation. Tele- 
casts are on four days a week with 
one day for pupil activity. This 
allows little time to raise pupil 
problems, to plan and carry out 
experiments, and to involve pupils 
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in learning activities. Children 
would hardly be started in the 
aviation study before the telecast 
moves on to a new topic. 

The utilization tape I viewed 
showed a classroom teacher talk- 
ing to elementary students, pre- 
paring them for the lesson by tell- 
ing them what to look for and by 
presenting new words on an over- 
head projector. The television 
teacher continued the historical 
lecture. In the follow-up session 
the teacher asked questions and 
pupils referred to notes they had 
taken to answer her questions. 
Apparently group work had been 
planned to interpret information 
through skits, a mural, and a quiz 
game. Even here the teacher used 
such phrases as, “I think you ought 
to,” “You will want to do this,” 
“You probably should—.” Children 
were not questioning, thinking 
critically, or planning their own 
work. If educational television pro- 
motes this type of mass learning it 
is truly a disservice to education. 
I believe it would be possible to 
create lessons which would use the 
television camera to advantage and 
which would encourage teachers 
to use this medium as a resource 
for learning based upon our knowl- 
edge of child development and 
learning. We have far to go to 
realize its potential! 

It seems apparent that the teach- 
er who uses educational television 
effectively will need to be far more 
skilled than his colleague who does 
not use this resource. He will need 
to participate with the total school 


staff in deciding which telecast les- 
sons should be selected. Unfor- 
tunately, teachers and administra- 
tors have usually not spent enough 
time considering the particular 
needs of children in their schools. 
When textbooks are selected, com- 
mittees often spend hours in evalu- 
ating the scope and sequence of 
concepts developed, the format 
and organization. With airborne 
television there have been few op- 
portunities to become informed 
about the content before equipping 
the school for reception. Since the 
year’s work is pre-taped, there is 
no opportunity for feed-back evalu- 
ation. 

The teacher and staff will need 
to change schedules to be sure 
children have a balance of large 
muscle activity and quiet sitting. 
Parents will need to help when it 
is realized that the modern lan- 
guage program is scheduled at the 
time children usually go home for 
lunch. Arithmetic for Gifted Chil- 
dren is also presently scheduled 
during the usual lunch hour. These 
are not insurmountable problems, 
but indicate the need for careful 
planning. 

The classroom teacher will need 
to develop skill in planning with 
children so their interests are uti- 
lized. In addition to the television 
lesson, texts, films, trade books, and 
other materials for learning should 
be used. Suppose the students are 
engaged in an exciting, worth- 
while discussion of a current world 
problem. The teacher wil) need to 
develop skill in providing for a 
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summary, recording questions for 
further discussion, and channeling 
student interest toward the tele- 
vision lesson which will be on the 
air at a specified time. Then he 
will have to plan time to finish the 
discussion of the world problem 
and develop significant points after 
the televised lesson interrupted. 
Teachers will actually need to be 
more flexible in planning with and 
for the pupils. 

Teachers must also plan and pre- 
pare materials for follow-up ac- 
tivities. Some teachers report they 
insist students take notes during 
the telecast and then grade the 
notebooks. Surely this will become 
a very dull routine. Some teachers 
have said notetaking is necessary 
so the students will pay attention. 
Such procedures exemplify the 
need for better understanding of 
the learning process. 

The teacher should play a signifi- 
cant role in evaluation of the tele- 
cast lessons. In this area, too, class- 
room teachers will need to develop 
skill in observing children’s reac- 
tions, in recording varied types of 
data, and in participating in action 
research. This seems to be one of 
the most promising aspects of the 
Midwest Project. Through partici- 
pation in research, teachers may 
develop skill and confidence. It is 
to be hoped that a genuine re- 
search approach to evaluation of 
the project will help us all look 
at total programs to see how well 
we are accomplishing our objec- 
tives. 


The Challenge 


Millions of dollars are being 
spent to demonstrate the feasibility 
of using an airborne station to 
transmit lessons to thousands of 
children. Here is an opportunity to 
demonstrate the best teaching we 
know, based upon principles of 
child development and knowledge 
of learning. Unfortunately, it ap- 
pears at present that the main con- 
cern has been with presentation of 
content (determined by a few) 
with little planning for assessment 
of the many factors involved in 
learning. The teachers and schools 
which receive these telecasts are 
challenged to learn to use this new 
resource without losing the values 
of planning with learners, identify- 
ing and solving problems through 
varied activities, and providing for 
individual differences. To meet this 
challenge, in-service and pre-service 
education in working with tele- 
vision is needed. 

There is an even greater chal- 
lenge to evaluate our woxk with 
children and to find ways of meas- 
uring total growth. Leadership is 
needed today to stimulate and de- 
velop evaluation of the many 
methods and materials we use to 
create an environment for learn- 
ing. The Midwest Project in Air- 
borne Television Instruction pro- 
vides an exciting challenge to 
learn to use a new medium effec- 
tively. Today it is in the pioneer 
stage; our vision must lead us to 
use its potential wisely. 


‘Be Not the First — — 
— Nor Yet the Last’ 





ae FIFTY YEARS is required 
from the time an idea is ad- 
vanced for changing an educational 
practice until it is generally 
adopted, Dr. Paul Mort, of Colum- 
bia University, has pointed out. 
According to Dr. Clarence Faust, 
head of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, some ancient 
Egyptians objected to the art of 
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writing because it would dull men’s 
memories. Centuries later some 
men fought against the art of print- 
ing because they feared it would 
undermine the authority of church 
and state.1 

Today, B. F. Skinner, of Harvard, 
asks, “Why should the classroom 
be less automated than the family 
kitchen?” By the year 2000 (forty 
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years away), we are told, our 
world will be automated, beyond 
the wildest dreams of an H. G. 
Wells. Yet a child in the first grade 
today will be only forty-six years 
old. 

Commenting on the results which 
are already in, Dean Thomas Clark 
Pollock of New York University, 
chairman of its Committee on 
Evaluation, said recently: “It now 
seems clear, however, that tele- 
vision offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the advancement of edu- 
cation since the introduction of 
printing by movable type. This 
comparison is made soberly.” 

At a 1958 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators in Atlantic City, Charles 
Siepmann, at a session on “Tele- 
vision and the Crisis in Educa- 
tion,” spoke to an audience that 
filled the 5,000 seats in the audi- 
torium of Convention Hall and the 
exits were filled with people stand- 
ing. That afternoon, hundreds were 
turned away from a two and one- 
half hour demonstration—live and 
kinescope—of closed-circuit teach- 
ing that jammed six large viewing 
rooms; a repeat the next afternoon 
again filled the viewing room to 
overflowing; a panel discussion the 
following afternoon played to 
standing room only.4 

Five years ago such a series of 
events, had it been attempted, 
would have attracted but a handful 





8Thomas Clark Pollock, “Why Experiment 

With Television?” Educational Sates 35, p. 14, 

Jom a: cit., Journal of Educational 
op. cit., Jou o 

Sociolowy. p. 387. 


—a handful who would have been 
looked upon by most of their col- 
leagues as deluded, if harmless, 
lunatics. Something of revolution- 
ary significance to the future of 
education is going on in this coun- 
try. 

Teaching By Means Of Television 


More than 150 educational in- 
stitutions reported using closed- 
circuit TV in their teaching in the 
first half of 1957. It is believed 
there were twice that number by 
the end of 1957; there were thirty- 
one educational stations on the air, 
90 per cent of them regularly 
broadcasting instructional materi- 
als to our schools, or to students 
enrolled in courses in our colleges; 
while many other school systems 
are being given air time by, or are 
buying air time from, local com- 
mercial stations for educational 
use. The number grows rapidly. So 
there are many ways of making use 
of television in teaching: closed- 
circuit TV; total teaching by TV 
TV teaching supplemented by 
classroom instruction; classroom 
instruction supplemented by TV; 
and TV as a teaching aid. 

Television is one of our mass 
modes of communication. It seems 
reasonable to state that there is no 
new educational resource which 
has ever been so widely adopted 
in so short a time at all levels of 
our educational system. 

Television is merely a tool, just 
as motion pictures, radios, charts, 
maps, books, laboratory equip- 
ment are also tools to be used in 
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education. Teaching by television 
becomes of interest only when it 
can be shown to be a more useful 
and more efficient method to solve 
critical educational problems than 
past procedures. 

Let us be certain that we under- 
stand what is meant by a closed 
television circuit. It is a system 
whereby television images are dis- 
tributed for viewing to a selected 
audience. It means that a TV 
presentation is taking place at one 
place and is transmitted to certain 
areas in other rooms where the 
people in that room are hearing the 
lecture and watching the demon- 
stration. Information can be trans- 
mitted from one room to an un- 
limited number of receiving rooms. 
As many people can be in each of 
these different areas as can watch 
a TV screen. This means that we 
may televise what occurs in a class- 
room and extend it to many other 
classrooms, or we may televise a 
lecture-demonstration, to be fol- 
lowed by its discussion, under the 
leadership of instructors in the 
viewing rooms, or as we mentioned 
above we may use television as 
an audio-visual aid to the instruc- 
tor in a single classroom. 


Advantages of using any of these 
methods 


a. Many more students can have 
access to really great teachers 
through the use of television than 
is possible with the usual class- 
room arrangements. Therefore, tele- 
vision gives the best teaching to 
unlimited numbers of students. 


Television aids in alleviating the 
teacher shortage. 

b. Teachers can extend their 
services greatly by using TV in 
instruction. Large groups of people 
can see and hear what is going on 
among them. An example of this is 
included in a recent survey on tele- 
vision in American dental schools 
which was conducted by the 
American Dental Association and 
is quoted by Zorbaugh: “In the 
past . . . groups of only five or six 
students would cluster around a 
table or patient to see first-hand 
the methods described by the lec- 
turer. This means the instructor 
would have to repeat the demon; 
stration as many as twenty times to 
accommodate all students in a 
course.”5 

If a teacher does not have to re- 
peat the same lesson as many times, 
it is reasonable to expect that she 
can achieve a more vital, dynamic 
and enthusiastic presentation. “Now 
through the medium of closed- 
circuit television an entire class of 
90 to 100 students can watch the 
demonstration at a time, thereby 
saving as much as three weeks 
time for one instructor.”® In those 
instances where TV can conserve 
the energies of the teacher for the 
essentials of the learning situation 
or for other professional activities, 
it has something worthwhile to 
contribute to better utilization of 
professional staff. 

More important, each of the 100 

5Zorbaugh, “‘Closed-Circuit Television: Report 
on School Exneriments.” School Executive 75, 
P. 70, July, 1956. 
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students has a clearer view than 
any one of the five or six had, when 
clustered about the instructor. 
Here, TV is used as an audio- 
visual aid to improve instruction. 
Camera and television receivers 
can thus be used by the teachers 
as a magnifying device. Details of 
a sewing machine stitch can be 
blown up to 21 inches for a home 
economics demonstration. A typing 
keyboard can be readily seen. 

Sections of the grasshopper are 
more readily identified by the stu- 
dent of science when the teacher 
performing the dissection has the 
use of the TV camera to enlarge 
the section to 21 inches. 

Instruction by TV is especially 
helpful for science, medicine and 
dentistry because the TV camera 
and the large-screen receiver are 
an unrivaled device for helping 
students see how things occur, 
how things are. done. The camera 
can focus attention and emphasis. 

There is growing dissatisfaction 
with tests which define learning 
mainly as the ability to remember 
and reproduce large amounts of 
factual information. Television has 
stimulated further efforts to devel- 
op tests to measure major educa- 
tional objectives such as problem- 
solving ability—and long-term re- 
tention of material. 

c. At the University of Minne- 
sota closed-circuit TV is used to 
demonstrate effective teaching. 

d. Projects can be designed 
to improve the preparation of 
teachers. This is a good way 


to orient new teachers. A new, 


inexperienced teacher stays in the 
room and hears the lecture with 
students, observes teacher training 
material she will be expected to 
teach later, answers students’ ques- 
tions, and is responsible for all 
duties except the actual presenta- 
tion of instruction. This was done 
in teaching Senior Beginning Type- 
writing and may be called in- 
service training of teachers.7 

New York University’s School of 
Education has no model school in 
which teachers-in-training may ob- 
serve demonstration teaching. 
Some of its faculty are proposing 
a model classroom with one-way 
vision glass walls within a tele- 
vision studio. The master teachers’ 
procedures with his class would be 
televised through the walls of the 
classroom and relayed to a series 
of viewing rooms. In each room 
would be a critic-teacher who, im- 
mediately after the demonstration, 
would discuss it with the students. 
This technique might materially 
improve the quality of demonstra- 
tion teaching; and it shotld prove 
economically practical as compared 
to the cost of operating a demon- 
stration school. 

On a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education in 
1959, the Alabama Educational 
Network expected to start. broad- 
casting basic curricular materials 
to the majority of the schools of 
the state; and the Southern Region 
Education Board proposed a re- 
gional network for the same 

"Jean Fair and Wanda Mitchell, ‘“Teaching 


by Closed-Circuit TV.” Illinois Education 46, 
pp. 260-262, March 1958. 











purpose, with some 60 originating 
studios and more than 160 outlets 
in school systems and colleges, 
throughout the 16 states of the 
southern region. 

“Some of the physics and tele- 
vision facilities of the Washington 
Square College of New York Uni- 
versity are playing with the idea 
of a television science laboratory. 
This laboratory would have a 
booth in the form of a hollow 
circle, with students stationed on 
its inner and outer peripheries. 
The laboratory instructor would be 
stationed in the center. Two-way 
audio would enable each student 
to talk with the instructor. When a 
student asked for help, a remotely 
controlled camera traveling a cir- 
cular track above the bench would 
move to the student’s station, and 
would transmit a view of his ex- 
periment to a viewing screen on 
the instructor's table as they talked. 
In case discussion could not clear 
up the difficulty, a camera mounted 
on the instructor’s table, connected 
with a viewing screen mounted at 
a shallow angle at the front of the 
student’s station, would enable the 
instructor to demonstrate to the 
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student how to resolve his diffi- 
culty.”8 

e. Projects may be designed to 
use college teachers to raise the 
standards of school instruction. 

Professor Harvey White, vice- 
chairman of the Department of 
Physics at the University of Cali- 
fornia, went to Pittsburgh on leave 
for one year to teach high school 
students a basic course in physics 
over television. While he taught, 
the course was recorded on film 
and is now widely used through- 
out the country where physics 
teachers are not available, as well 
as in some colleges and universi- 
ties. 

f. TV instruction can be offered 
at lower costs than regular class- 
room instruction. Pennsylvania 
State University says costs are 
favorable to TV if the average 
number of students exceed 200. 

g. Television combines visual 
and auditory perception in time, 
and so adds a new dimension to 
education. 

h. Perhaps TV teaching can 
provide greater motivation than 
traditional teaching methods. 

i. In certain subject areas more 
than one class can be taught at one 
time by one instructor. If labora- 
tory work is to be carried out dur- 
ing the TV instruction, a teacher 
may stay in the laboratory and 
direct this while another teacher 
is actually giving the lecture. 

j. Closed-circuit TV enables 
teachers to use time and ability to 
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greater advantage through team 
approach. For example, in teaching 
Speech Arts Survey, the lecture 
and demonstration on Stagecraft is 
given by the teacher best prepared 
in this field. Others stay in the 
laboratory and help students fol- 
low the televised instructions. 

A similar technique was used in 
a senior English project. One in- 
structor gave the lecture—others 
met students later and discussion 
with follow-up took place. 


Experiments Using Television 
Equipment 


a. Stephens College schedules 
all first-year students to meet twice 
a week in small groups in fifty dif- 
ferent locations on the campus. 
Here they view and listen to twenty 
minutes of closed-circuit telecasts 
dealing with some inter-divisional, 
inter-disciplinary course presented 
by outstanding visiting professors. 
After the video-presentation, each 
group guided by members of the 
regular faculty proceeds with forty 
minutes of discussion stimulated 
by the telecast. 

b. University of Minnesota con- 
verted a Laboratory High School 
classroom for studio purposes to 
enable education students in their 
junior year of preparation for high 
school teaching to have their lab- 
oratory observation experience over 
TV. Kinescopes (films made from 
TV presentations) were used to 
trigger subsequent discussion peri- 
ods held later in the week. 

c. Evanston Township High 
School gives instruction in. typing 


and in speech over CCTV along 
with the employment of student 
assistants. This system employs a 
talk-back facility to enable stu- 
dents in remote classrooms to ask 
questions of the TV teacher.® 

d. Hagerstown Educational TV 
Project expects eventually to con- 
vert all of the Washington County 
Schools into one instructional net- 
work. At present several elemen- 
tary schools and high schools are 
tied in on the cable and three 
originating studios have been ac- 
tivated in the teaching center. The 
purpose of the project includes 
direct instruction in basic subject 
matter offerings, supplemental mo- 
tivation and enrichment of the 
curriculum where feasible, exten- 
sion of in-service training of teach- 
ers, interpretation of the schools 
to the public, and improvement in 
the quality of the school program. 
Subjects involved include: Ad- 
vanced English; General Senior 
English; U.S. History—Grade 2; 
Geometry—Grade 9; General Sci- 
ence—Grade 9; Science—Srade 6; 
Arithmetic—Grade 5; Social Stud- 
ies—Grade 4; Music—Grades 4, 5, 6; 
Reading Experiences—Grade 1, 2; 
Numbers Experiences—Grades 1, 
2. They include basic subject mat- 
ter offerings of the curriculum; 
they will involve 18,000 students 
and will be carefully evaluated. 

e. At N. Y. State Department of 
Education at the teachers college 
level, observation of classes via 
TV is an additional activity. 

f. Miami University (Oxford, 
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Ohio) involved 3,300 freshmen and 
sophomore enrollments in CCTV 
courses in economics, air science, 
physiology, and others. A close 
check is being made with large 
and small groups to test the effec- 
tiveness of this approach. 

g. WTITW in Chicago is offering 
junior college credit courses via 
TV. A live broadcast in the morn- 
ing is repeated from kinescopes 
during the evening hours a week 
later. The program is progressively 
building toward the objective of 
offering the entire two-year gen- 
eral education program in this way. 

h. One course was offered by the 
Chicago Teachers College during 
the summer to enable persons with 
some advanced training to qualify 
for public school teaching. 

i. The physics films prepared by 
Dr. Harvey White and used in the 
Pittsburgh schools have been 
beamed to twenty high schools for 
gifted students in their sophomore 
year. 

j. WQED in Pittsburgh telecasts 
daily instruction to schools in the 
areas dealing with fifth grade read- 
ing, mathematics, and French. 

k. KETC in St. Louis programs 
instruction in second grade spell- 
ing, ninth grade general science, 
and ninth grade English composi- 
tion. 

l, San Francisco State College 
has arranged to teach students over 
TV through the educational tele- 
vision station so that students can 
listen to their instructors at home. 
Arrangements have also been made 
with the high schools of San 
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Francisco to permit the alert high 
school youngsters to take courses 
for college credit over television. 

m. Chicago City Junior College 
offered a full junior college pro- 
gram over television. 

n. In Texas a state-wide program 
was offered over fourteen televi- 
sion stations in an effort to prepare 
liberal arts college graduates for 
teaching. 


Results Of Experiments Mentioned 
Above 


Students do at least as well when 
studying with TV teachers as stu- 
dents taking the same work in con- 
ventional classes. 

Pennsylvania State University 
has found from exposing 24,700 
students in eighty-four semester 
courses from 1955 to 1958, that 
meticulous research accompanying 
this experimentation revealed no 
significant difference in achieve- 
ment between students taught in 
whole or in part by television and 
by students taught in customary 
ways. These conclusions have been 
confirmed by experiments in many 
other colleges around the country. 

Evidence seems clear that facts, 
principles and basic motor skills 
can be taught to young adults as 
effectively by means of television 
as with an instructor facing stu- 
dents in the classroom. The experi- 
ence of the Armed Forces confirms 
this conclusion. 

The results always seem to be 
the same. When compared with 
the achievement of students in- 
structed in traditional ways, the 
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achievements of students receiving 
all or part of their instruction by 
television is at least as high.1° 

a. Miami University found that 
about the same results were ob- 
tained with both methods of teach- 
ing. Most students said they pre- 
ferred small conventional classes, 
but even so the majority said they 
would enroll in a TV class if it 
meant they were assured of an ex- 
cellent instructor. 

b. The courses given by Chicago 
City Junior College were received 
with enthusiasm both by students 
and public. About 2,500 students 
enrolled for credit in the first two 
semesters and, while the experi- 
mental work was designed for 
credit, about 10,000 study guides 
were sold to non-credit students in 
the first year of the project. Many 
of the students who successfully 
completed the junior college work 
would have been unable to attend 
conventional classes because of 
conflict with jobs or family respon- 
sibilities. 

The Chicago Junior College ex- 
periment compared TV students 
with two types of control groups: 
one, control classes taught by both 
TV lessons and a section teacher; 
the other, the conventional control 
class. The achievement of the TV 
group was higher than for both 
control groups. While this may be 
accounted for by the greater ma- 
turity and motivation of the ex- 
perimental TV group, the Chicago 
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investigators state that the data 
does prove the respectability of 
the work done and the credits 
earned by the TV students inso- 
far as they have been evaluated 
by the best available instruments. 

c. Experimentation is extending 
downward into the secondary 
and elementary schools—Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Schenectady, Levit- 
town, Evanston. Here the results 
are not complete, but many of the 
educators involved express enthu- 
siasm over the apparent success of 
these experiments. Pittsburgh and 
St. Louis report that all groups 
learned by TV as well as they did 
by the traditional method, and 
learned several subjects better by 
TV. 

Because of television we shall 
have technological revolution as 
TV changes traditional concepts 
and practices in education. There 
will be 

changes in the role of the 
teacher, 

changes in methods ‘of teach- 
ing and so in the training of 
teachers, 

changes in curriculum, 























changes in administrative 

planning and budgeting, and 

changes in the physical struc- 

ture of school buildings. 
Some oppose TV teaching be- 
cause: 

some are opposed to any 

change, 

some do not wish to be dis- 

turbed in their familiar and 

comfortable ways, 

some have a proprietary, pre- 

cious attitude toward their 

scholarly knowledge, 

some fear technological un- 

employment, 

some fear degradation of the 

teacher’s status and role, and 

some fear the dehumanizing 

of the teacher-pupil relation- 

ship. 
“Many are concerned lest televi- 
sion greatly reduce the need for 
professionally trained teachers, if 
not displace conventional teaching 
altogether. Last summer the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, at its 
annual convention, unanimously 
resolved that whatever the useful- 
ness of television may be as an- 
other audio-visual aid, televised in- 
struction must not become the core 
of the curriculum. We are unalter- 
ably opposed to mass education by 
television as substitute for profes- 
sional classroom techniques. 

“This, to my mind, is an idle fear. 

Education is more than the trans- 
mission of facts, principles and 
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motor skills. It is also guidance in 
social and emotional development, 
in growth in maturity, in the ac- 
quisition of healthy ways of deal- 
ing with the problems of living, in 
the clarification of ideas about the 
world, in commitment to values. 
All this takes place in interpersonal 
relationships, in which good teach- 
ers always must play a critical role. 
The farther down in educational 
process we go, the truer this is. 
Moreover, the impending shortage 
of teachers promises to be so great 
that, television, or no television, 
there will be need for every com- 
petent teacher available.” ... “We 
who teach should remember that 
history clearly shows that in edu- 
cation, as in every field of human 
endeavor, new tools have always 
increased the importance and 
status of the craftsman.”!1 

It seems evident that we as 
teachers must not resist change 
and improvements. Many teaching 
methods have been discarded in 
favor of more up-to-date and effi- 
cient systems. By this time a suffi- 
cient number of experiments have 
been conducted and improvements 
made, that we may go along with 
Alexander Pope’s advice, “Be not 
the first by whom the new is tried, 
nor yet the last to lay the old 
aside.” 12 


uZorbaugh, or 
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Let's Take a Look 


Grouping 


HANGES IN AMERICAN life have 
been reflected in objectives and 
methods used in the elementary 
school. Through the years, how- 
ever, the belief that every individ- 
ual is unique and entitled to a good 
education has been basic to Ameri- 
can public education. The task of 
helping each student to attain his 
optimum development has been 
difficult and has resulted in chang- 
ing practices in grouping for in- 
struction. A brief review of this 
movement will enable one to see 
it in historical setting. 
In the early days, education in 
this country was confined almost 
entirely to individual teaching. 





Practices 


Once a day, perhaps, each child 
had a turn to recite his quota of 
memory work. This was necessary 
because each class was composed 
of individuals of different ages and 
attainment. Keliher! points out that 
the three R’s, of which the curric- 
ulum consisted in its entirety, 
satisfied the sociological demands 
of education fixed by society. The 
school taught those skills which 
the home and church were not 
equipped to teach. 

As urban communities devel- 
oped, schools were accessible to 
more children and school enroll- 
ments grew rapidly. It was then 
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that the early attempts to teach 
children in groups began. The Mc- 
Guffey Readers, published in 1837, 
were the first set of graded text- 
books in America. By 1870, the 
schools of the United States had 
been graded and courses of study 
were prescribed. It was assumed 
that a curriculum, prescribed in 
terms of subjects to be learned, 
would be best for all children. 
When this assumption was put to 
the test, it was discovered that in- 
dividuals seemed to learn different 
quantities of subject matter at dif- 
ferent rates. Some plan had to be 
devised in order to provide for the 
differences. All forms of accelera- 
tion and retardation were tried, in- 
cluding semiannual and quarterly 
promotions. There were the Cam- 
bridge Plan, the Pueblo Plan, the 
Winnetka and the Dalton Plans as 
well as the Baltimore and the 
Santa Barbara Plans. 

One of the experiments, made to 
mitigate the difficulties connected 
with the graded schools, was the 
classification of students into homo- 
geneous groups on the basis of 
their ability to do school work. 

This system seems first to have been 
introduced in a large way in the schools 
of Detroit, Michigan, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Charles S. Berry, beginning in 
1920. In that year 10,000 children enter- 
ing the first grade in the Detroit school 
system were divided on the basis of a 
group intelligence test into three groups 

esignated as X, Y, and Z. The average 
or normal children, who represented the 
middle 60 per cent of the children in any 
grade, were called the ‘Y’ Group; the 
superior 20 per cent constituted the ‘X’ 
Group; the inferior 20 per cent, the ‘Z’ 


Group. Differentiated curricula were pro- 
vided for each group with the aim of 
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securing the best possible school experi- 
ence for the entire range of interest and 
ability represented.? 


By 1926, homogeneous grouping 
was widely practiced, as revealed 
in a report of the United States 
Bureau of Education. In 1934, 
Sauvain contacted city systems 
listed in the earlier survey. At that 
time correspondence with superin- 
tendents indicated that there was 
a definite trend away from homo- 
geneous grouping on the part of 
many cities which had been using 
it for years. 

So important was the controversy 
over the use of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous grouping that the 
Thirty-Fifth Yearbook, Part I, of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education was devoted to a 
critical evaluation of practices in 
grouping children. 

Today’s concern regarding the 
adequacy of public education has 
brought the problem of grouping 
again into focus. There has been 
the tendency to turn back to prac- 
tices, which according to Heyl 
were “all efforts to solve some of, 
education’s profoundest problems 
by schemes which recommended 
themselves, in some cases, more by 
administrative convenience than by 
depth of psychological insight into 
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children and how they learn.”* It 
seems timely to examine some of 
the research related to grouping 
for instruction. 


Basic Assumptions of This Method 
One of the most comprehensive 
studies of homogeneous grouping 
was made by Alice Keliher in 1931.5 
She made a critical analysis of basic 
assumptions underlying this meth- 
od. Some of Keliher’s conclusions 
are presented, supplemented by 
research from other sources. 

1. Intelligence is so adequately 
measured by verbal intelligence 
tests that the results may serve as 
basis for action which concerns 
the whole individual. The conten- 
tion that types of intelligence 
needed in school are adequately 
measured by tests has probably 
arisen from definitions of intelli- 
gence as ability to learn, interpreted 
narrowly as acquisition of academ- 
ic skill. 

Keliher presented profiles of 
three children who attained identi- 
cal MA scores on an intelligence 
test, but whose achievement in the 
ten separate categories of the test 
varied from a score of 2 to 13 on 
one category, and from 6 to 16 on 
another category. Keliher con- 
cluded that the assumption that 
two children of the same mental 
age are alike and require the same 
educational program was falla- 
cious. 


Stenquist? attempted to find out 
the variability of individual scores 
on five intelligence tests, given by 
the same examiner over a period 
of four weeks. Of the thirty-three 
subjects tested, he found that 35 
per cent deviated, on the average, 
ten months or more on the five 
tests. He pointed out that, accord- 
ing to this ratio, if as many as a 
third of the children may be ap- 
proximately a year younger or older 
mentally than a single test result 
showed, then this measure seemed 
to be too unreliable to be used for 
classification purposes. 

2. Homogeneity of grouping re- 
duces the range of variations with- 
in a grade. In regard to the reduc- 
tion of variations, Burr found that 
after grouping had been carried 
out, four-fifths of the total range 
of ability in the original undivided 
group remained in each of the so- 
called homogeneous groups. In the 
separate cities the overlapping 
ranged from 68 per cent to 85 per 
cent of the total grade range.§ 
According to Wilhelms one would 
be lucky if homogeneous grouping 
reduced the range by one-fifth.® 
This belief, however, that the group 
is supposedly homogeneous can be 
dangerous. The teacher may assume 
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that the group is superior or slow 
and teach as if all children were 
of this type, rather than providing 
for the range of individual differ- 
ences. 

3. Homogeneity of grouping 
tends to bring superior learning 
results. Cornell reported that “a 
review of objective results of abil- 
ity grouping leaves one convinced 
that we have not yet attained any 
unequivocal experimental results 
that are capable of wide generali- 
zations.”1° Miller and Otto ana- 
lyzed thirteen experimental studies 
of homogeneous grouping, and con- 
cluded their summary by saying: 

If one were to make a final summary 
statement about the studies represented 

. one would have to say that, so far 
as achievement is concerned, there is no 
clear-cut evidence that homogeneous 


grouping is either advantageous or dis- 
advantageous.11 


There are those today who pro- 
pose this grouping in order to care 
for the gifted. Billett concluded 
from his series of carefully con- 
trolled experiments, made with 
adequate statistical analysis, that 
homogeneous grouping was defi- 
nitely favorable to the achieve- 
ment of slow groups, showed some 
advantage for average pupils and 
a slight disadvantage for bright 
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pupils.12 Rankin’s!? results sup- 
ported the findings of Billett. How- 
ever, more recent research seems 
to indicate that this grouping may 
be detrimental to children in the 
lower ability groups.14 

5. Homogeneous grouping pro- 
vides for better attitudes in pupils. 
Keliher reported the results of two 
studies which do not suppozt inis 
assumption. She observed the re- 
sponses of children in one sixth 
grade and two eighth grades, 
grouped heterogeneously. 

In the three classrooms observed, 
in which progressive practices were 
followed, discouragement and sup- 
pression did not necessarily occur 
in mixed groups in any fixed rela- 
tion to intelligence. These data 
were limited, yet the author did 
feel that “situations can and do 
exist in classrooms where the 
academically slower children do 
respond and enter into an activity 
as do the bright children.”15 

Keliher also asked a total of 505 
children to make statements which 
would indicate their knowledge or 
lack of knowledge of the basis’ of 
their own grouping. 

The conclusions that may be drawn 
from this survey are: (1) the children in 
this situation did seem generally to know 


their own grouping; and (2) the re- 
sponses indicate the presence of many 
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self-pictures, a large number in terms of 
inferiority or superiority to other children. 


Sauvain, in a study of opinions 
of homogeneous grouping, found 
that the section in which the child 
was located was an important fac- 
tor. Teachers and parents of chil- 
dren in bright sections were more 
in favor of such grouping than 
teachers and parents of children in 
other sections.1¢ 

The Luchinses also explored 
children’s attitudes toward being 
grouped according to ability. Their 
interviews indicated that children 
classed as “dull” felt stigmatized 
and that the bright ones were 
snobbish.17 

Then, for a period of time, in- 
terest in ability grouping subsided. 
According to Monroe, during the 
period from 1935 to 1950 the inter- 
ests of teachers and administrators 
changed from narrow issues of 
ability grouping to concerns for the 
well-rounded development of the 
child in which emotional, social, 
character, and personality develop- 
ment received as much attention as 
scholastic development.18 

In the 1950’s there was a new 
interest in the ungraded classroom, 
especially at the primary level. Re- 
search and enthusiasm was directed 
toward the non-graded elementary 
school which stressed: (1) a wide 
range of individual differences, (2) 
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the longitudinal concept of curric- 
ulum development, and (3) a non- 
graded scheme of school organiza- 
tion that encouraged continuous 
pupil progress along the vertical 
lines of the curriculum.1® In 1951, 
Polkinghorne questioned 130 pri- 
mary group parents and found that 
the new ungraded approach was 
popular with both parents and 
children. Parents thought that the 
ungraded plan for the first two 
years helped children in making 
adjustments to the third grade.?° 

Shane,?1 1959, reviewed more 
recent research and reported con- 
flicting evidence. Houston?? and 
Lawson?3 were encouraged by the 
results of ability grouping while 
Russell24 reported that inter-class 
ability grouping for reading re- 
sulted in no significant gains for 
children thus grouped. Eash re- 
ported that, “Ability grouping in 
itself does not produce improved 
achievement in children. Improved 
achievement seems rather to re- 
sult from the manipulation of 
other complex factors; cusriculum 
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adaptation, teaching methods, ma- 
terials, ability of the teacher to 
relate to children and other subtle 
variables.”25 

Shane identified thirty-one 
grouping plans including varieties 
of ungraded groups, track plans, 
opportunity rooms, sociometric 
groupings, inter-class groups, and 
social maturity groupings. When 
the more recent plans for TV in- 
struction, use of educational ma- 
chines, the Dual Progress Plan,?¢ 
self-contained classroom,27 and 
Team Teaching?® are added, the 
number becomes even larger. 
Noticeable differences in both prac- 
tice and opinion are evident. Com- 
prehensive research data are 
needed. 

It is important, therefore, in 
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evaluating plans for grouping that 
the objective sought be kept in 
mind. This objective as expressed 
by Heyl is, “to place each child 
in an educational setting which 
affords him an optimum, well- 
rounded opportunity for learning, 
without hampering his physical 
and social development or his emo- 
tional adjustments.”29 

Whatever the grouping practice 
which may be adopted, an able 
teacher, given freedom to work 
creatively, is the most important 
factor in the situation. The re- 
search of Jones,?° Holmes and 
Harvey?! support this statement. 
“The philosophy and ability of the 
able teacher are undoubtedly more 
important than any grouping plan, 
however ingenious it may be, with 
respect to creating good environ- 
ments for teaching and learning.”32 
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I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I am not bound to 
succeed, but I am bound to live up to the light I have. I must stand with 
anybody that stands right, stand with him while he is right, and part with 
him when he goes wrong. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 









From Stone Age to Atomic Age 





in 150 Years 


Mildred Osmundson Gordon 


A HAWAIIAN SAILOR sat weeping 
on the steps of Yale. Little did 
he foresee that his tears would 
bring about, in less than 150 years, 
one of the greatest transformations 
in education the world has ever 
seen. Nor did Henry Obookiah 
(Opukahaia) know that never 
again would he see his homeland, 
the beautiful islands in the midst 





of the Pacific. Never could he, born 
under an absolute monarchy, have 
dreamed that the development of 
the educational system would be a 
primary factor in the acceptance 
of the Hawaiian Islands by the 
United States, first as a territory 
and later as a state. 


Stopping to comfort the lad, the 
Rev. E. W. Dwight decided to take 
him to the Dwight home. When 
Henry told others about his people 
in the faraway Islands who did not 
know the teachings of Jesus or the 
palapala (printed letters) and 
about their desolate plight, other 
students became impressed. 

With high resolution, studious 
young men accepted the challenge 
to take the long stormy voyage in 
sailing ships around The Fiorn to 
bring the teaching of Christ and the 
palapala to the island people. 
Marriages were quickly arranged 
among the students, and in 1820 
the first contingent of Congrega- 
tionalists sent by the American 
Board of Missions arrived in Kailua 
on the Island of Hawaii. In the 
party were not only two ministers 
but also two teachers, a doctor, a 
printer, and an agriculturist; for to 
these missionaries the church, 
school and printing press were in- 
separable. 
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Because of the lack of metals in 
the Islands, progress toward civili- 
zation had been arrested, and the 
people had advanced no further 
with tools than those of the Stone 
Age. However, in this beautiful 
land of green mountains, waving 
palms, sandy beaches glistening be- 
side the blue ocean, and the white 
surf pounding on the reef, there 
was already a significant culture. 
For in the Hawaiian people there 
was an innate natural culture of 
good will, personal dignity, hospi- 
tality, and graciousness, not only 
among themselves but also toward 
all people who came to their shores. 

In this land education began in 
reverse, according to modern stand- 
ards. Adults were first to learn the 
palapala, and, last of all, the chil- 
dren. Among the first students 
were King Liholiho, his two queens, 
his brother, and two retainers. Be- 
fore the commoners could learn to 
read and write, the alii (high born 
and chiefs) were taught. Then 
came the children, who learned the 
palapala in the Hawaiian language 
largely from native men teachers. 

Attending school was a form of 
recreation for the people, old and 
young, in their eagerness to learn 
the magic meaning of words that 
could speak from paper. From 1824 
to 1827 practically all Island adults 
were attending school. In 1832 
there were 53,000 pupils or 40 per 
cent of the population attending 900 
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schools. Eight years later a law was 
passed instituting free public edu- 
cation. 

When the conch shell sounded, 
the children came to classes, often 
held under a thatched roof on poles, 
a protection from sun and rain. 
When school supplies were scarce, 
wet sand, banana leaves, and peb- 
bles were used as a substitute for 
pencils and slates. On occasions 
when books could not be written 
and printed fast enough in the 
Hawaiian language, only the teach- 
er had a book. 

Music was an important subject 
in those days. Teaching the people 
to sing instead of chant, as they did 
previously, brought rich rewards to 
the teachers. The results were 
amazing, for the Hawaiians had 
rich voices and a natural talent for 
music. Even today their beautiful 
plaintive melodies show the influ- 
ence of their early hymns. 

In time new industries brought 
about a great change in the nature 
and composition of the schools. 
Experiments with sugar cane and 
pineapple proved so_ successful 
that dominant industries devel- 
oped. There were not enough 
Hawaiians to do the work, and 
even the few were not disposed to 
man-scheduled work for the strange 
new medium of money in a fruitful 
land where summer constantly 
reigns. Life held other values for 
them. 

Contract laborers were imported 
to work in the fields. In 1852, 293 
Chinese men arrived to work on 
the plantations. In a very short 
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time they left the fields to become 
merchants. Then came experiments 
with labor from the South Seas 
when 2,000 Gilbert Islanders were 
imported in 1884, but they were 
no more amenable to physical 
labor than the Hawaiians. 

A labor treaty was concluded in 
1886 between the Japanese and 
Hawaiian governments. Within the 
following fourteen years, until 1900, 
so many Japanese laborers came 
that today they are the predominant 
racial group in the Islands and in 
the public schools. Moreover, these 
contract laborers, as a whole, pre- 
ferred to stay in Hawaii where all 
the days of the year were made 
pleasant by the cooling trade winds 
and where there were many more 
opportunities than in their home- 
land. 

The next labor importation was 
of haoles (a stranger, usually apply- 
ing to the Caucasian from the 
United States and northern Eu- 
rope) and 600 Norwegians, but 
they, too, proved unsuccessful as 
field laborers. In 1878 another 
treaty for workers was concluded 
between Hawaii and Portugal, and 
from then on a steady stream of 
Portuguese workers arrived from 
the Azores and the Madeira Islands. 

During the reign of King Kala- 
kaua in 1876 Hawaiian sugar was 
admitted duty free in the United 
States in exchange for the renewal 
of a grant of Pearl Harbor as a 
naval base. By the close of the cen- 
tury the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Portuguese composed 56 per cent 
of the population, and the language 


in the public schools changed 
from Hawaiian to English. 

Importation of contract laborers 
had to be continued in spite of the 
fact that few returned to their na- 
tive lands. Later groups came from 
Korea and Puerto Rico. Last of all 
came the Filipinos, who not only 
were good workers but also were 
already acclimated to working out- 
doors under a tropical sun. 

Each new group of immigrants 
brought a different language, a dif- 
ferent religion, and a different racial 
or national extraction to Hawaii. 
What a challenge it was to the 
teachers in the public schools! In 
a close proximity of the small 
islands, one might predict that ra- 
cial and religious animosity might 
be very bitter. The opposite was 
actually the case. 

One of the greatest forces of 
unity was the genial spirit of aloha, 
of good will and acceptance of all 
races, the gift peculiar to the Ha- 
waiian people, which was nour- 
ished by the missionaries and later 
by the public school teaehers. To 
understand best this peculiar spirit 
of aloha of the Islands, one must 
first have it within one’s own con- 
sciousness. The pioneer educators 
who came to Hawaii had it as much 
within themselves as if they had 
been born there. 

Many of the teachers and admin- 
istrators who came to the Islands 
spent their whole lives teaching in 
the schools. Their great understand- 
ing extended to all children of all 
races as they taught and guided 
them to keep the best in their old 





cultures as a contribution to the 
new world, while adopting the best 
in the new. With each influx of 
immigrants, the teachers had to 
teach anew the English language, 
American customs, and the warm 
spirit of aloha. 

Only a few of these teachers can 
be mentioned here, by way of illus- 
tration. Among them were Miss 
Bertha Ben Taylor, supervisor of 
West Hawaii, who came as a young 
woman from Virginia; Mrs. Oma 
Duncan from Seattle, teacher and 
principal on Hawaii; Mrs. Maude 
Beers, teacher and later principal 
of Kapiolani School in Hilo, who 
came from California; Miss Mary 
Fleming, teacher and later princi- 
pal of Paia School on Maui, from 
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Scotland; Mrs. Mabel Lacy, who 
did so much for the deaf and blind 
children, from Michigan. There 
were also many outstanding Island 
girls like Miss Bernice Hundley of 
Kauai and Miss Rebecca Bonen- 
burg of Hilo. Scores of others were 
responsible for educating these 
children of diverse backgrounds in- 
to a group of children more toler- 
ant, more friendly, and more beau- 
tiful than those in many parts of 
the world. ’ 

The Hawaiian girls were so gra- 
cious and beautiful that they often 
intermarried with the haoles and 
Chinese. The Japanese, on the other 
hand, sent home for picture brides. 
In the course of years there was 
such an amalgamation of races due 
to intermarriage that Dr. Stanley 
D. Porteus, internationally known 
psychologist at the University of 
Hawaii, suggested a new name, 
the Neo-Pacific race. The children 
of Hawaii are beautiful! One moth- 
er recently referred to her sons not 
as her “jewels” but as her “hybrids,” 
a connotation used when speaking 
of the cross-breeding of orchids, 
from which the result may be a 
new plant, even more beautiful 
than either of the parent plants. 

There has never been any segre- 
gation in the public schools accord- 
ing to race, religion, or economic 
status; each child, under the guid- 
ing love of his teachers, is taught to 
respect himself and other people. 
That is not to say that there never 
is nor was any race prejudice or 
intolerance. There will always be 
some wherever a human being is in 
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conflict with himself and others, 
but such feelings are not permitted 
to flourish in the schools. Each suc- 
ceeding year has brought a greater 
growth in good will—a better un- 
derstanding of how to work to- 
gether as human beings. The aloha 
spirit and good citizenship are not 
an accident in Hawaii; they are a 
deliberate part of the teaching in 
the public schools. 

Moreover, the children of the 
Islands were considered by teach- 
ers from the mainland United States 
as being unusually eager to learn. 
Education and educators were held 
in the highest esteem, especially by 
the immigrant parents from the 
Orient. So eager were families to 
have their children educated that 
the immediate family and relatives, 
which formed a strong family sys- 
tem at the time, often selected the 
brightest child for advanced educa- 
tion. The expense was borne by the 
entire family group. In the schools 
if a child was not applying himself 
to his studies as he should, it 
was only necessary for the teacher 
to say, “Should I speak to your 
family?” 

As the need for further schooling 
was evidenced in the community, 
junior high schools were developed 
with the ninth grade merely added 
to the regular formal eight grades. 
Later the name was changed to in- 
termediate schools. For further 
schooling, pupils had to go to Hon- 
olulu to attend McKinley High 
School. Boys outnumbered girls by 
a ratio of 2.4—1. 

The second high school was 


opened in Hilo on the Island of 
Hawaii in 1905. Then eight years 
later Maui High School followed, 
and finally another school, on the 
Island of Kauai a year later. The 
missionaries in 1831 had established 
a higher school of learning at La- 
haina, Maui,! but that did not be- 
come a general public high school 
until 1923. In Honolulu there were 
three other private high schools: 
Punahou, Iolani, and St. Louis. Oth- 
er private schools were established, 
but the impetus of education for 
the masses of children came from 
the public schools. 

Teachers and administrators were 
vocal in their demands that the 
standards be high and that law- 
makers appropriate sufficient funds 
to carry on a good program. They 
took the lead, for few of the parents 
spoke English with any degree of 
fluency. Living so many thousands 
of miles away from the centers of 
learning, educators made special 
effort to keep up with the trends in 
education by reading books, ex- 
perimenting with new weys of 
teaching, attending summer schools, 
and traveling. 

The decade 1920-1930 showed a 
remarkable growth in high schools. 
At that time there were superin- 
tendents, Willard Givens, followed 
in 1925 by Will C. Crawford, who 
were vitally interested in develop- 
ing secondary education. During 
their administrations, high schools 
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ceased to be a missionary school in 1849 and 
was taken over by the government. However, to 
pa oy it is probably the only public boarding 
school. 








began to grow in the rural districts 
on the sugar and pineapple planta- 
tions. Again the dedicated teach- 
ers, the majority of them women, 
made it possible by encouragement 
and strong teaching for the students 
with ability to attend not only the 
new University of Hawaii but also 
Mainland universities. In 1906 there 
were 598 students in high schools; 
in 1938 there were 12,716; in 1961 
more than 57,000 were enrolled in 
the secondary schools. 

Since teachers and administrators 
were given much encouragement to 
try new methods in education, they 
tried to fit the curriculum to the 
needs of the students of various 
abilities and interests. No one is 
deprived of studying for a high 
school education today, for classes 
are continued at night in schools for 
adults. 

One of the reasons that the school 
program in Hawaii is so outstand- 
ing is that the entire school system 
is centralized with headquarters in 
the capital city of Honolulu. The 
child in the rural area receives a 
teacher as well-trained as those in 
the city, for teachers are paid the 
same salaries everywhere for the 
same training. While 90 per cent of 
the population is concentrated on 
the Island of Oahu, where Hono- 
lulu is situated, even the most re- 
mote school is given careful con- 
sideration in teachers and funds. 

For instance, from little Pahoa 
High School, situated in the village 
just above the recent volcano out- 
break on the Island of Hawaii, 
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came Carol Ogata, who in 1961 
won the national first prize in a 
broadcast script-writing contest 
sponsored by Freedoms Foundation 
for the Voice of Democracy. She 
was also selected as one of the 
finalists in the National Merit Schol- 
arship competition. Carol plans to 
attend a university on the Main- 
land in preparation for teaching. 
The fact that her teachers and prin- 
cipal were as highly trained as any 
in the largest city school must not 
be overlooked. 

Today, among many of the 5,500 
teachers there is much interest and 
excitement centered- in the new 
teaching devices. Since teachers 
and administrators have always 
been given much encouragement to 
try new methods in education, they 
are trying, and planning to try, 
many of the new methods. 

In addition to the usual college 
preparatory courses, there are class- 
es ranging from business to various 
vocational programs relating to the 
developing hotel and tourist trades 
and many others. Classes for re- 
tarded children have been in prac- 
tice for many years, and programs 
have recently been started for chil- 
dren who are especially gifted and 
accelerated. Skillful leaders con- 
tinue to expand art and music. 
Languages are being taught in 
grade 7. In addition to European 
languages, Japanese, Chinese, and 
Hawaiian are popular. Science and 
mathematics are especially stressed. 
The annual Science Fair challenges 
adults who have not had recent 
courses in science. In September 
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team teaching was started in sev- 
eral schools, and the use of tele- 
vision as a teaching device is now 
being studied. 

In the new housing development, 
Hawaii-Kai (Hawaii by the water), 
being developed by Henry J. Kaiser 
at the eastern end of the Island 
of Oahu, coaxial cables have al- 
ready been laid for the use of edu- 
cational television. Modern build- 
ings for the latest methods of 
teaching are being planned. A cen- 
tralized food center will bring 
supplies to the various cafeterias in 
that district. 

While these material accomplish- 
ments are interesting, indeed, far 
more interesting are the results 
of education among the people 
through the years. Probably there 
is more good will and tolerance 
among races in Hawaii than in most 
places of the world today. Most of 
the influential men in the Islands— 
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known locally, and some of them 
nationally, as outstanding teachers, 
ministers, doctors, legislators, law- 
yers, artists, industrialists, and en- 
tertainers—are products of the pub- 
lic schools. 

Citizenship and love for democ- 
racy has always been stressed in the 
schools. As a result, during World 
War II the 442nd Regiment, com- 
posed of young volunteers of Orien- 
tal ancestry, especially Japanese, 
fought well for their covwatry—the 
United States of America. Although 
the casualty list was high, unlike 
any other regiment there were no 
AWOL /’s nor desertions. 

Moreover, educators continue in 
their work with students so that the 
vital contribution of the Hawaiian 
people, the aloha spirit, shall not be 
lost. Education in Hawaii constant- 
ly continues to emphasize the old- 
est problem of mankind—learning 
to live charitably together. 














Citation for the 


I961 Achievement Award 


By Zora Ellis, International President 


Cre EACH YEAR The Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma Society takes pleas- 
ure in presenting the Achievement 
Award to a member 
who, for many years, 
has given devoted 
service and distinc- 
tive leadership to the 
Society at chapter, 
state, and internation- 
al levels. The symbol 
of this honor is a 
golden pendant. 

The leadership of 
the one whom we 
honor today has long 
been recognized. In 
college she was elec- 
ted to Pi Kappa Del- 
ta, Phi Kappa Phi, and 
Pi Lambda Theta. In 
community and professional groups 
she has been elevated to many lead- 
ership positions. In 1954 her alma 
mater bestowed upon her the hon- 
orary Master of Education degree 
for contributions to the fields of 
communications and education. 

For many years she enjoyed 
teaching mathematics and speech 
in high school; but she became in- 
terested in radio as a teaching aid 





and pioneered in development of 
high school radio workshops and 
has often served as consultant or 


faculty member of 
summer workshops in 
radio and television 
on university cam- 
puses. 

Initiated a charter 
member and elected 
first president of her 
chapter, she began 
her long record of 
service to Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma. In her 
state she has been 
parliamentarian and 
president. On state 
and international lev- 
els she has accepted 
and carried through 
to eminent fulfillment many com- 
mittee assignments. As an eloquent 
speaker she has been in great de- 
mand and has brought inspiration 
to many groups and honor to her- 
self. 

During her seven years on the 
Administrative Board, she has nev- 
er missed a meeting. As the So- 
ciety’s international president she 
served with dignity, courage, and 








integrity. Her enthusiasm, resource- 
fulness, and wisdom in planning 
inspired all members to greater 
achievements. With concern for the 
future of Delta Kappa Gamma, she 
proposed, as she finished her term 
of office, a vital program that would 
lift our sights into a broader vision 
—a vision of long-range planning 
that would move us along “new 
frontiers leading to the stars.” 


Sharply blue. 


Soaring involution, 
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—Betry Fox MmppLECOFF 


Graciousness, poise, charm, and 
refinement mark the personality of 
this member and speak of a life 
lovely within and without. Friendly 
warmth is in her happy smile and 
dancing eyes. 

It is a high personal privilege to 
present, with love and appreciation, 
the 1961 Achievement Award to 
Ola Hiller, whose quest in Delta 
Kappa Gamma has always been “of 
the mind and spirit.” 


KE 


Appalachia 


With passionate suddenness 
The mountains break the sky and beckon, 


How else can the enchanted road respond 
To that compelling lure of fortitude, 
But race through undulating crests, 
High-narrowing meadows, 
Depth within ascending depth, 


To the far-tipped fastness 
Of the peaks which lie beyond? 


I, mute beside the water’s tumbling chords, 
Must let its rushing music be 

Crescendo of a symphony 

Majestically acclaiming 
The exultant integrity of my upthrusting hills. 
































The International President's Page 


Zora Ellis 


A year of tomorrow’s horizon, of which we spoke in Miami, has now 
become a yesterday. In the immediate yesterday are four wonderful 
Regional Conferences, thoughtfully and carefully planned by Regional 
Directors around the theme: “And in Today Already Walks Tomorrow.” 
In Sun Valley, French Lick, Asheville, and Phoenix, with serious aware- 
ness that in the today of the conferences walks the tomorrow of The 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society, from ocean to ocean and across the sea 
from Hawaii—from mountains, valleys, plains, and deserts—and from 
across the border from Canada and, even farther away, from Alaska, 
over two thousand members 

together spoke 

and then 

with the “quest of the mind and spirit” 

together sought 
to determine future directions in keeping with the purposes of the 
Society. The challenge of the strawman proposal, impressively presented, 
lifted our sights and pointed the way on which we must move onward 
and upward on the new frontier. 

Of great inspiration and importance were the meetings in each Region 
as we considered the proposal; but of greater importance is what we 
shall do with the proposal. Soon, revised and rewritten by the special 
committee to include suggestions offered at each Regional Conference, 
it will be presented to the entire membership, who must give it serious 
consideration. When the final plan is approved in Philadelphia next 
summer, it must be representative of the desires of our entire membership. 

As we study this program of great challenge and look ahead to 
implementing it in the future, we must take a look at ourselves. 

—Are we good Delta Kappa Gamma members? 

—Are we loyal to the policies and programs of work adopted by the 
Society? 
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—Are we accepting and discharging our part of the responsibilities 
undertaken by Delta Kappa Gamma? 

—Do we have a keen vision of the greatness of our organization? 

—Do we appreciate that greatness? 

—Are we worthy wearers of the key? 


Vision and challenge, desire and enthusiasm, and dedicated member- 
ship have built for us a glorious heritage of great achievement and a 
program that has served our needs for thirty-two years; but this new age 
of change means new thinking and planning and calls for rededication 
of all members as we look for and find wider horizons. 


WE 


Primeval Shores 


Veiled shorelines, unrevealed to men’s eyes, 
Geology unborn, while yet a birth, 

A real begetting in the future lies 

Within the cavern womb of Mother Earth. 

A life span covering a million years, 
Autobiographies inscribed in sand, 

Their parchment but the jagged rock that nears 
Some vast moraine around Lake Michigan, 
Their characters the sculpture on some stone, 
Some wayward waterfall, some hidden dune, 
Some far-off gorge or beach unknown before. 
Man lifts the curtain on this act sublime, 

A prologue of the pageantry of time. 


—Bess L. Pocock 














‘And 
in Today 
Already Walks 
TOMORROW’ 


Ola B. Hiller 


A THE 1960 BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
in Miami we stood on the rim 
of tomorrow’s horizon facing a fu- 
ture whose hallmark is change, 
whose quest is of the mind and 
spirit, and whose frontier stretches 
to the stars. This summer we as- 
semble in four Regional Confer- 
ences to pursue the provocative 
thought expressed in these lines: 


Often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the 
events, 
And in today already walks tomorrow.1 
We are those spirits who will 
determine the shape of things to 
come in The Delta Kappa Gamma 





1S$amuel Taylor Coleridge, Wallenstein, Part 
Il, Act V, Se. 1. 





Representing the Long Range Planning Com- 
mittee mandated by the Miami Convention, 
Ola Hiller opened many areas for discussion in 
her keynote address at the four 1961 Regional 
Conferences. At the request of many conference 
participants, her talk is being xine for the 
consideration of all members. The Committee 
will welcome suggestions and reactions. 
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Society. The contributions which 
the Society makes tomorrow and 
tomorrow will be determined by the 
greatness of spirit that we possess, 
the degree of wisdom we share, and 
the creative planning that we do 
in the four Regional Conferences 
of 1961. 

We represent a membership of 
nearly 80,000 women engaged in 
the most vital work in today’s 
world. We have, in both the United 
States and Canada, a great national 
heritage founded upon the premise 
that every human being has the 
right to be free and to develop his 
capacities to the fullest. We have 
a magnificent professional heritage 
that has nurtured free, creative, 
and responsible citizens without 
which our kinds of governments 
could not endure. We have a rich 
fraternal heritage whose seven pur- 
poses have inspired us to accom- 
plish many worthy and a few spec- 
tacular services. 

Faced with the awesome possi- 
bilities of the tomorrow into which 
we shall move, we must rise to a 
new degree of greatness such as 
we have never known nationally, 
professionally, or fraternally. The 
image of democracy grows or di- 
minishes daily by the choices and 
decisions of its citizenry. These de- 
cisions of citizens reflect the quality 
of education which our profession 
provides, Excellence in education 
is achieved through the united ef- 
forts of dedicated leaders who 
strive to help each individual, child 
or adult, live up to the promise 
within him. 


In this army of dedicated lead- 
ers, march nearly 80,000 women 
educators wearing the Delta Kappa 
Gamma key. Many of our leaders 
gather this summer to participate in 
what we hope will be the most 
fruitful biennial conferences in our 
history. Keynoting this meeting, we 
feel as John W. Gardener of the 
Carnegie Foundation felt, speaking 
to a Bryn Mawr Convocation: 
“What can I say that will produce 
some self questioning, even in an 
institution that practices the aca- 
demic virtues with unexampled 
consistency?” 

Like Mr. Gardener, I represent a 
committee appointed to goad us to 
action, to launch us on our own 
pursuit of excellence, so that we 
can become our best selves, bring- 
ing to this Society diverse talents 
and creative ideas that will make it 
a real force not only in our own 
lives but in the educational world. 

For a Society to undergo such a 
study is somewhat like being psy- 
choanalyzed because it means 
probing the very foundations of the 
organization as the psychiatrist 
probes the actions, thoughts, and 
feelings of an individual. Meeting 
in Chicago for three nights and two 
days in early March, members of 
the Committee came to understand 
the tremendous responsibility which 
this task places upon them. In one 
session we could not formulate a 
definite plan. Every area of our 
work needs study and discussion. 
The Committee needs the benefit 
of your thinking and your desires 
for the future of the Society. 








We earnestly plead with you to 
help us during these three days to 
consider the work of the Society for 
the years immediately ahead. Let 
each of us examine her conscience 
so that we may be more sensitive 
to the needs and worth of each 
member. Let us remember that it is 
only through understanding, co- 
operation, and responsible effort 
that we can formulate worthy goals 
that will lead us toward greater 
service to one another and to hu- 
mankind. 


In a sense, these Regional Con- 
ferences are Summit Meetings—not 
to appraise the leadership of two 
opposing ideologies as President 
Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev re- 
cently did—but to share ideas and 
longings, convictions and visions, 
hopes and dreams of what we might 
become—of the contributions we 
might make to the tomorrows that 
lie ahead. 

All of us, because of our very 
selection for membership in this 
Society, are living and working un- 
der the pressure of heavy demands 
upon our time and energy. We were 
honored to be invited to join an 
organization with such high pur- 
poses and proud traditions. But 
honor is meaningless—an empty en- 
tity—unless it carries with it the 
promise of greater growth and 
wider service. 

Annie Webb Blanton had learned 
this lesson in her professional ca- 
reer. This is why she coupled honor 
with responsibility in granting 
membership to Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma. We, too, in the tomorrows 
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toward which we move will find 
no time to support the work of an 
organization which merely honors 
us. This is why we must re-examine 
our purposes and interpret their 
meaning for us in the years ahead. 
This is why we must chart a course 
for ourselves as members of an edu- 
cational society. This is why the 
1960 Convention mandated the 
long-range planning project. This 
is why the 1961 Regional Confer- 
ences were planned as preludes to 
decision making in Philadelphia in 
1962. We are concerned with our 
tomorrows—and “in today already 
walks tomorrow.” 


Leadership Training 


One of the crying needs in the 
Society is an effective program of 
leadership training—not only to ac- 
quaint our members with Society 
protocol, policies, and procedures 
but also to cut down upon the 
amount of time and energy spent 
upon such details. Every new set 
of leaders spends so much time up- 
on the minutia of the organization 
that little time is left for planning 
and promoting a challenging, for- 
ward-looking program. A regular 
training program at all levels could 
save time and embarrassing situa- 
tions for officers, lesser the time 
spent upon administrative detail, 
and allow them to move forward in 
the important area of program de- 
velopment. 

The Committee feels that these 
leadership training sessions should 
also acquaint our members with 
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important techniques that will help 
them solve problems in group be- 
havior, understand how leadership 
works, use guides for training ac- 
tivities, play the trainor role, and 
evaluate outcomes. If we members 
of Delta Kappa Gamma are to take 
our rightful places in tomorrow’s 
educational planning and decision 
making—if we are to influence de- 
cisions and actions in the social, 
economic, and political life of our 
time—we must be good leaders and 
at times good followers. To accom- 
plish this, we should be acquainted 
with the techniques of effective 
leadership and group processes. 
This is an important area of work 
not only for improvement of the 
Society itself but also for the growth 
of members as individuals, as 
professional educators, and as 
community, national, and world 
citizens. 

The Committee recommends that 
the Society give careful considera- 
tion to a well-planned leadership 
training program. We believe that 
the program should be held pre- 
vious to or following the Regional 
Conferences—as Eunah Holden rec- 
ommended in her executive secre- 
tary’s report in Miami—and that it 
should be planned to promote un- 
derstanding of Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma policies, procedures, and pro- 
grams of work, using a variety of 
the best leadership techniques. 


Philosophy and Purposes 


Now let us turn to the philosophy 
and purposes underlying The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society. 


Do we believe that mature wom- 
en educators working at all levels 
in the profession have much to give 
each other, the advancement of 
education, the national welfare, and 
the peoples of the world? 

Do we believe that we have an 
obligation to help in decision mak- 
ing, not only in education but also 
in problems affecting community, 
national, and world affairs? 

Do we believe that we are a 
social or a professional organiza- 
tion, or both? 

Do we value highly the princi- 
ples of Judeo-Greco-Christian eth- 
ics which guided our Founders in 
formulating our purposes? 

If we cling blindly to the philos- 
ophy and purposes of our Founders, 














we may not be able to accept the 
changing world of which we are a 
part with a proper appreciation of 
the past and an eagerness to step 
over tomorrow’s horizon to a great- 
er future. Does this mean that we 
have a responsibility to build upon 
the ideals which they formulated 
for the thirties and forties, adapting 
them to the world of the future? 

Our Founders and subsequent 
leaders of the Society wisely stated 
our purposes to relate to any cir- 
cumstances in any era. Our prob- 
lem, it seems to the Committee, is 
to adapt these purposes effectively 
for the changing times in which we 
live. Are there other purposes per- 
tinent to the work of women edu- 
cators in today’s world that should 
be considered by the Society? 
Thinking of the increased activity 
of the larger professional organiza- 
tions, what aspects of our purposes 
might be most appropriate for Del- 
ta Kappa Gamma to promote? In 
other words, the search is for our 
unique place in the educational and 
social scene. 

We need to discover those as- 
pects of our purposes that will 
make the work of the Society vital 
and challenging to the membership. 
We need a devotion to fresh com- 
mitments, a reaffirmation of our 
loyalties and personal dedication 
to a program that can make a dif- 
ference in us as persons and in 
education in tomorrow's world. 


A New American Image 


Somehow tomorrow we educators 
must change the image which other 
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peoples have of America. The or- 
ganization man, the status seeker, 
the other-directed man, the con- 
formist, the self-centered individual 
striving for comfort, security, and 
status—these are not the goals of 
most Americans. They were never 
the goals of the founders of our 
nation. Tomorrow's children and 
young people must present a new 
image of us. We must be able to 
answer as Lindley Stiles did in his 
poem called “Independence”: 

Alone, high on a mountain top, 
one stands steadied against the gales 
that would bend him to the day; 

Independent and free, envied by all 
who ne to each other on the slopes 

ow, 

he confidently points the way. 

How did he come to be— 
why are his courage and strength 
equaled by only the few? 

The answer lies not in mystic, 
supernatural powers, nor favored lot— 
such is the way he grew.? 

Does our Society have a respon- 
sibility for helping children and 
youth grow a new image of Amer- 
ican manhood and womanhood, of 
citizenship and national character? 

Freedom and education have a 
common destiny, for education is 
the means by which we try to ful- 
fill the promise of a free society in 
which each individual has oppor- 
tunity to develop his own capaci- 
ties. It is by means of education 
that he learns to live and to partici- 
pate fully in such a society. But 
today the threat to this freedom and 
to our way of life is very real. This 





2Lindley Stiles, “Ind 
tional Forum, March, 
by permission. 


endence,” The Educa- 
961, page 324. Used 
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threat arises from deep-seated 
troubles at home and from oppos- 
ing revolutionary uprisings abroad. 
Henry A. Kissinger in his book 
The Necessity for Choice makes 
this statement concerning the 
troubles of the Western world: 


It has not been able to articulate either 
a philosophy or a program adequate for 
our time. It has failed to identify itself 
with the revolutionary period through 
which we are living. It has not had the 
vision or the willingness to carry through 
a sustained program to bring a sense of 
direction to a world in turmoil.3 


More and more writers are call- 
ing attention to the fact that we in 
America live in a culture influenced 
almost exclusively by Western 
civilization. In this respect our edu- 
cational system can be said to be 
almost isolationist. We went into 
action to develop new science and 
mathematics curricula. Clifford 
Hooker, of the University of Min- 
nesota, called attention to another 
grave curriculum need in his Coff- 
man Lecture last March. He said, 


Practical and humanitarian considerations 
demand that we remove the blindfolds 
from the youth of America. Harmony 
among nations, which improves with 
world understanding, must become an im- 
portant goal of public education. Every 
learning experience in all of our grades 
should be examined thoroughly in search 
of opportunities to include material about 
the value systems of people in other parts 
of the world, and new units specifically 
planned to encourage world understand- 
ing must be included in the curriculum of 
our schools. We must provide more op- 
portunities for our teachers to learn the 





3H. A. Kissinger, The Necessity for Choic 
(New York: Bros., 1961), 4 98. . 
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language and customs of people in other 
nations. We must help backward nations 
help themselves. 

We are not suggesting that we 
enter the field of curriculum writ- 
ing. We are suggesting that per- 
haps, as a Society, we need to make 
more conscious efforts to prepare 
ourselves to participate in this cur- 
riculum building. This could in- 
volve our scholarship program, our 
program focus, and our intercul- 
tural relations work. 


Need for Action Research 


In every state and national meet- 
ing which we attended this year, 
we heard of the great need for 
action research at the public school 
level. We were exhorted to find 
ways of freeing teachers to attend 
workshops or seminars to learn re- 
search techniques that they might 
return to supervise research action 
projects at the school system level. 
We were told that we should be 
able to apply these three questions 
to many areas and discover the 
answers for them: Can we do it? 
Should we do it? And how best 
can we do it? 

We were warned that if educa- 
tors themselves did not find the 
answers and design instruction ac- 
cordingly, the decisions in educa- 
tion would be made by the great 
foundations, business and industry, 
lay organizations, and vocal minor- 
ities within our communities. Does 
Delta Kappa Gamma have an obli- 
gation in this problem area—or is 
research an area we should not 
attempt to develop? What should 








be our role in research in an era 
of need for action research at all 
levels of education? 


Problems of the Profession 


Professional affairs is a broad 
area covered by two of our pur- 
poses. What should be the relation- 
ship of our program to that of the 
larger professional organizations in 
such areas as teacher welfare, 
professional advancement, and re- 
search? 

What aspects of these areas are 
particularly pertinent to the inter- 
ests of women educators? 

Should we concentrate upon the 
needs of women educators to avoid 
duplication of program for mem- 
bers active in the larger profession- 
al associations? How does this help 
our Canadian members who have 
a Provincial and a National Wom- 
en’s Federation to handle such 
needs? 

Should work for teacher welfare 
include the promotion of more posi- 
tive attitudes toward newer trends 
in education and a willingness to 
experiment, “to be shown,” and to 
discover new approaches? 

Should the Society concentrate 
on the moral aspects of teacher 
welfare, leaving salary, tenure, and 
such other matters as require legal 
action to the overall professional 
group? 

What do members feel the So- 
ciety’s role in legislation should 
be? an informational program only? 
a supporting arm of larger pro- 
fessional organizations? an action 
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program that initiates and gets 
legislation passed? 

What should be our role in the 
problems of retirement? Is ours the 
organization to sponsor and operate 
retirement homes, or is this an im- 
practical venture at the interna- 
tional level? 

Are there needs in the area of 
selective recruitment that we are 
neglecting? 

What kind of leadership should 
we provide in local and national 
efforts to improve the quality of 
education for all children and 
adults? 

Do we have a responsibility for 
interpreting educational goals, pro- 
grams, and practices to the public? 

No doubt there are many other 
questions that should and will be 
raised during our discussions. Our 
intent is to stimulate thinking in all 
areas that together we may discov- 
er the tasks of greatest concern to 
our members and pinpoint those 
with which we are equipped to deal 
most effectively. 

With all of these professional 
problems we should ask ourselves: 
Can another organization do this 
better than we can? Are we dupli- 
cating the effort of other groups to 
which we belong and killing inter- 
est in the Society because of this 
duplication? What professional 
problems are we uniquely fitted to 
study, initiate, and implement? For 
what are we going to stand as we 
face the future—an organization 
that contributes to the advancement 
of education and women in edu- 
cation or an honor society that 
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recognizes only past achievements 
of those invited to membership? 
Combinations of Committees 

There is a persistent demand 
from chapter and state levels to 
cut down on the number of com- 
mittees. The planning group dis- 
cussed possible combinations of 
committees under one chairman. In 
suggesting combinations of com- 
mittees, it is not our intention to 
downgrade their importance, for 
they are the true, practical force 
behind our purposes. It was rather 
our hope that combining them un- 
der one specific area of influence 
would give each committee a 
chance to become welded into a 
more cohesive force for purposeful 
action and interaction. 

At chapter level, and possibly at 
state level, such combinations as 
these might be worthy of consider- 
ation: 

A Committee on Professional Af- 
fairs to include — 

Teacher welfare and morale 

Selective recruitment of teachers 

Legislation 

Research (possibly ) 

A Committee on Program Services 
to include— 

Program planning 

Yearbooks 

Music 
A Committee on Individual Devel- 
opment (for want of a better name) 
to include— 

Leadership training 

Personal growth 

Community service 

Intercultural relations 





We felt that the Committee on 
Necrology might be eliminated at 
all levels with state and interna- 
tional presidents appointing a 
person to plan and execute the 
memorial programs at conventions. 

We discussed the elimination of 
the Committee on Pioneer Women, 
at least at the international level. 
Is it time to let go of the Pioneer 
Women project until we have found 
a way to make good use of the 
files of materials we have assem- 
bled? We would recommend that 
a chapter historian keep up-to-date 
files regarding the professional ac- 
complishments of members. From 
time to time chapters or states 
might wish to undertake a project 
that would feature the contribu- 
tions of their members to the pro- 
fessional life of their times. 


Scholarship Program 


We have done a creditable job in 
providing thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars in scholarships. 
How can we increase the number 
of regular scholarships more quick- 
ly? Do we need to set aside one 
or more for the new degree of Edu- 
cation Specialist? Should we con- 
sider scholarships to non-members? 
Are revisions of our scholarship 
policies and procedures needed? 
What changes, if any, should be 
made? 

How many recipients of grants- 
in-aid are actively engaged in 
teaching? have completed training 
for teaching? have left teaching 
with plans to return at a later date? 
Have the provisions of the National 








Defense Education Act altered the 
picture with respect to grants-in-aid 
to undergraduates? 

Should we give consideration to 
a foundation for scholarships, sep- 
arate from our regular Scholarship 
Fund, that would provide grants to 
members or possibly to non-mem- 
bers? This foundation might be 
built up from gifts, legacies, memo- 
rial gifts, and special voluntary 
projects of chapters and/or states. 


International Expansion 


The problem of international ex- 
pansion of the Society needs serious 
thought by all members. Both the 
Administrative Board and the Com- 
mittee on Long Range Planning 
have grappled with these questions: 

at can we offer teachers in 
lands beyond the North American 
Continent, by granting them mem- 
berships, that we could not give 
them through a vital foreign fellow- 
ship program of work? They do not 
earn enough to afford the dues our 
constitution requires. Sending a 
goodly portion to our international 
treasury poses many legal problems 
as well as misunderstandings of our 
real motives. 

Would pressures to organize at 
this time be desirable either for the 
national welfare or for the Society? 
It takes intensive effort and pres- 
sure to organize in another land. 
There are so many things that they 
do not understand about us and 
that we do not understand about 
them. Would our intentions be mis- 
understood, especially since our 
purposes do not always fit their 
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needs and our constitution places 
certain monetary obligations upon 
members which would seem to rob 
the poor to fill the coffers of the 
rich? How would this affect our 
nation’s prestige among educators 
of the world? 

Can we afford to underwrite ini- 
tiation fees and dues for all foreign 
members outside this Continent, 
provide officer visitations for them 
regularly, and finance their travel 
to conventions? Are we prepared to 
do the necessary continuous follow- 
up after state units are organized? 

Of what value is membership to 
them if we cannot provide such 
services and if they cannot afford 
them? 

Might not a real effort to know 
and help foreign women educators 
through exchange programs, fel- 
lowships, correspondence, educa- 
tional materials, inter-visitation, a 
travel program for Society mem- 
bers under international supervi- 
sion and for specific purposes, 
members teaching in other lands, 
and other person-to-person con- 
tacts be of greater help to them and 
to our national prestige in the 
world at this time than member- 
ship in the Society? 

We know that the promotion of 
international understanding is dear 
to the hearts of many of our mem- 
bers. But facing these problems 
honestly, your Committee agreed 
that organization beyond Canada 
and the United States did not seem 
feasible in the foreseeable future. 
We do recommend a greatly in- 
creased program of intercultural 
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understanding through person-to- 
person or chapter-to-person com- 
munication, fellowship, and visita- 
tion. We believe a program could 
be developed that would give every 
chapter in the Society a real part 
in building international fellowship 
among women educators. We think 
that the Society might think seri- 
ously of sponsoring travel programs 
for specific purposes. We should 
like to see more members of the 
quality of Dr. Mildred English, 
Margaret Boyd, Dr. Dora Smith, 
and Dr. Marion Edman working 
with educators in other lands. We 
would hope the Society might find 
ways of providing maintenance for 
such members overseas. 


Personal Growth and Development 


To discover the feelings of many 
of our members concerning the pro- 
gram of the Society, a reaction 
questionnaire was sent to about 150 
members last January. These re- 
cipients were the present and im- 
mediate past International Execu- 
tive Board members and committee 
chairmen as well as a few others 


who have served the Society in 


many capacities through a long 
period of years and who still main- 
tain an active interest in Society 
affairs. About two-thirds of these 
members returned the question- 
naire. The areas for discussions 
which we are presenting to you 
were culled from these replies by 
the Committee on Long Range 
Planning. Most of these answers 
expressed the desire for a strong 
program of personal, philosophical 
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growth—a growth of mind and 
spirit that would help us build bet- 
ter self-images and become more 
thoughtful and creative persons. 
These thoughts relate particularly 
to our first and seventh purposes. 
Some of the statements written by 
members follow. 


“Somehow I want to say how important 
it is for the Society to seek to develop 
in members a deepening appreciation of 
the values by which free people live, and 
with that an understanding of the obliga- 
tions of free people to the newly devel- 
oped nations.” 


“We should attempt to provide an op- 
portunity to create a sort of Athenian 
forum of culture where we could gather 
to indulge in the pure joy of intellectual 
and philosophical exchange, to grow in 
creative professional thinking.” 


“We should give attention to the de- 
velopment of techniques for making the 
classroom teacher accepted as a respon- 
sible member of the educational team—a 
professionally competent and a profes- 
sionally mature teacher in every . class- 
room.” 














n \ 





“Let us make a real effort at personal 
development and professional growth on 
the part of all members. We substitute 
activity for learning and becoming.” 

“I hope a program will be advanced 
that will give us an awareness of our 
relationship to one another. Call it genu- 
ine fellowship or plain ethics. We need it 
both in the profession and in the Society.” 

“I believe our program of work should 
contain a rigorous plan for self-improve- 
ment, the broadening of our own under- 
standing, expanding of our own cultural 
horizons. Only as we grow ourselves will 
our Society justify itself. If Delta Kappa 
Gamma becomes the agent which brings 
to each of us growth in mind and spirit, 
then we can contribute to the progress of 
education, to the progress of a better 
community, and to a newer, better world. 
I believe the unique function of Delta 
Kappa Gamma is to create fellowship 
between women teachers.” 

“I do not have in mind here a senti- 
mental fellowship. I have in mind a unit 
of workers who are dynamic professional 
leaders with a broad understanding of 
the problems of today and with energy, 
vision, and a desire to work toward a 
solution of these problems.” 

“I have given this much thought, and 
to me the idea of self-enrichment, that is 
the development of every one of our 
members in many ways, would bring en- 
lightened leadership within the sphere in 
which that person lived and worked. I 
believe that from this self-development, 
we can advance the sum total of knowl- 
edge in our day. Even at the expense of 
seeming wordy, I believe we need to 
strive to regain our passion for idealism 
which the founders of our country and 
our Society possessed.” a 


These are only a sampling of 
the replies that expressed similar 
thoughts. Here, it seems, is one 
definite area of uniqueness for 
which we are searching. Can we 


suggest ways of developing the 
ideas? 
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Headquarters Services 


There are also organizational 
problems—problems of Society poli- 
cies and procedures, of member- 
ship and communication, of service 
to states and chapters, of coopera- 
tive relationships with other lay and 
professional organizations. Vital to 
all of these areas is the role of our 
Headquarters Staff in the function- 
ing of our organization. One service 
recommended for a long time by 
Dr. Margaret Stroh is that of a 
Bureau of Materials that would 
provide such help as: 


A succinct, spritely survey of the 
organization’s program, policies, 
and needs. 

Samples of meaningful, productive 
chapter programs. 

Materials on and references to cur- 
rent educational, political, and 
social problems. 

Suggestions for integrating the 
chapter work with that of other 
community agencies. 

Specific outlines of methods used 
for division of chapters. 

Explanation of methods of devel- 
oping leadership. 

Specific suggestions for workshops 
for committee chairmen, for ex- 
ecutive boards. 

Suggestions of plans for all-day 
conferences. 

Description of techniques of evalu- 
ating chapter programs. 

Suggestions for presenting to lay 
groups current issues, not only 
educational but political, eco- 
nomic, and social. 
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Additions to the Staff 


Another Headquarters service that 
we believe would be a real help 
in making our committee work more 
vital and in giving it continuity 
would be additional staff to guide 
and carry ovt the work of our 
major professional and program 
committees. Having completed a 
term as president, carrying my own 
and the Society job, I believe that 
the president does not have the 
time to serve the committees as she 
would like to do. We believe that 
our committee chairmen, likewise 
carrying their own work and extra 
assignments for their institutions, 
do not have the time and often not 
the facilities for getting out detailed 
bulletins, questionnaires, and other 
materials. We think that we should 
have a person or persons at Head- 
quarters to service these commit- 
tees. 

We would not recommend a per- 
son for every study area, but we 
would combine three or four re- 
lated committees and provide a 
person to create materials and co- 
ordinate the work of these areas. 
At present we might think of some- 
one to service the committees on 
professional affairs: legislation, 
teacher welfare, selective teacher 
recruitment, and possibly some re- 
search or fact finding. Another 
could service the program develop- 
ment area including music, leader- 
ship training, and the world fellow- 
ship or intercultural relations pro- 
gram. 

These services would comple- 
ment, not replace those of our 





present Headquarters staff. In fact, 
they would add considerably to the 
duties of all of them, particularly 
those of the Editor as she would 
process all materials for publica- 
tion. The volume of work at the 
Headquarters office would be in- 
creased greatly and might necessi- 
tate addition of equipment, secre- 
tarial staff, and eventually the 
completion of the lower floor of 
our building. 

Such possibilities suggest this 
appropriate question: How much 
can we afford to increase services 
and how shall we finance increases 
in years to come? We asked our 
International Treasurer to give us 
an approximate figure of the annual 
amount available for additional 
services at this time. 

Since the increase in dues voted 
in 1956 at the New Orleans Con- 
vention, the Society has accumu- 
lated a surplus in the Available 
Fund which could pay for broader 
services for at least four or five 
years. The action in Miami last year 
to redistribute dues, giving twenty- 
five cents more per year to states 
rather than to International, will 
limit the building of such surpluses 
in the future. 

For some time, leaders of the 
Society have felt that a working 
balance of $50,000 must always 
be safeguarded. With this amount 
set aside, approximately $150,000 
would be available for new serv- 
ices. The yearly increase in mem- 
bership and possible savings result- 
ing from a decrease in the number 








of committees will provide some 
extra income annually. 

With these facts in mind, the 
Committee on Long Range Plan- 
ning feels that more services could 
be financed for at least four or five 
years with no additional increase in 
dues. However, present planning 
must be done with the knowledge 
that at some time in the future 
members must face the problem of 
providing for the continuance of 
such services. 

The expense of finishing the lower 
floor of the Headquarters building 
creates no financial problem since 
this amount can be paid from the 
Permanent Fund. It is anticipated 
that the present amount in the Fund 
plus the accumulations of the next 
three or four years will cover the 
cost of completing the lower floor 
and adding the necessary equip- 
ment. 

We believe that we should think 
in terms of the kind of program 
we should like our Society to pro- 
vide for its members and for the 
realization of its purposes and set 
up progressive steps for putting 
this program into action. 


Committee on Long Range 
Planning 


This resume of the areas which 
should be considered in any long- 
range plan are those suggested by 
leaders in the Society through many 
bienniums and discussed by the 
Committee in Chicago. In present- 
ing them, I speak for the Commit- 
tee composed of Mary Blessington, 
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representing the Northeast; Esther 
Czerwonky, representing the North- 
west; Margaret Flintom, represent- 
ing the Southeast; Nell McMains, 
representing the Southwest; Ursula 
Hogan, chairman of the interna- 
tional Committee on Program; and 
Dorothy Johnson, chairman of the 
international Committee on Inter- 
cultural Relations. 

We do not claim credit for the 
ideas which we have expressed. We 
merely have brought together the 
many suggestions and recommen- 
dations that others have made 
through the years in the belief that 
the time has come for united action. 

A larger Advisory Committee of 
forty members will help with the 
discussions at the Regional Con- 
ferences and advise the smaller 
Committee as it develops the long 
range plan. Our purpose has been 
to open many areas for discussion. 
We earnestly seek your suggestions. 


Our Responsibility 


Out of these 1961 Regional Con- 
ferences will come the ideas, the 
vision, and the dreams for our fu- 
ture. Our search should be in keep- 
ing with our purposes and should 
endeavor to identify the unique 
characteristics of the Society which 
can lead to— 


more satisfying personal growth of 
members, socially and intellec- 
tually 

greater service to education at home 
and abroad 
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better informed leadership, not only 
in Society activities, but also in 
community, national, and world 
affairs 

increased advancement of women 
in all areas of worthy endeavor 

deeper bonds of spiritual fellow- 
ship among women educators 
throughout the world. 

Ours is a tremendous task. How- 
ever, nothing worthwhile is ever 
easy—as one of our members re- 
minded us on her “reaction” page: 


Some men die by shrapnel, 

And some go down in flames, 

But most men perish inch by inch 

Who play at little games. 
We live in an age when we cannot 
afford to play at little games. A 
warning given by Henry Thoreau 
in another era of history might well 
have been said of us, “You cannot 
kill time without injuring eternity.” 

Our situation is grave. Our re- 
sponsibility is great. Our time is 
short—for “in today already walks 
tomorrow.” 


WE 


The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present. The 
occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise to the occasion. 
As our case is new we must think anew and act anew. We must disenthrall 
ourselves and then we shall save our country. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Address to Congress, 1863 


Bose 


As I see it, therefore, the basic foundation for success in educational 
administration is a deep and abiding faith in the worth and dignity of people. 
Here we find the essential of successful administration in all services and 
education in particular. . . . he who would lead and he who would adminis- 
ter must like people and they in turn reciprocate that affection. 





Water D. Cocxinc 
Overview, June, 1960 








In Memoriam 


To live in hearts one leaves behind is not to die 


Alabama 


Miss Hazel Driver, of Epsilon Chapter, 
on April 8, 1961, in Mobile. 

Miss Eva Mae Jones, first president of 
Xi Chapter, on March 10, 1961, in 
Birmingham. 

Mrs. Annie Bradford Todd, of Gamma 
Chapter, on June 2, 1960, in Birming- 
ham. 


Arizona 


Mrs. Lucile K. Heizer, of Sigma Chapter, 
on April 14, 1961, in Mesa. 


Mrs. Bertha Rees, of Gamma Chapter, on 
April 12, 1961, in Holbrook. 


Arkansas 


Mrs. G. H. Bahner, of Theta Chapter, on 
November 28, 1960, in Conway. 


California 


Mrs. Ruth Adams, of Beta Chapter, in 
July, 1960, in Bellflower. 


Miss Emma Grace Albright, past state 
president of West Virginia and past 
president of Gamma, West Virginia, 
and Epsilon Zeta, California, on March 
7, 1961, in Ross. 


Miss Clara Belle Baker, of Mu Chapter, 
on May 5, 1961, in Riverside. 


Mrs. Anita Albushie Barger, of Beta Psi 

Chapter, on April 30, 1960, in Vallejo. 
Mrs. Helen Frazee Bower, of Alpha Tau 
Chapter, in June, 1960, in Campbells- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Chesnut, of Alpha Omi- 
cron Chapter, on April 20, 1961, in El 
Centro. 


Mrs. Jessamine Coburn, of Eta Chapter, 
on March 12, 1961, in Long Beach. 
Miss Margaret Conroy, of Alpha Zeta 
Chapter, on September 9, 1960, in 

Stockton. 

Miss Kate Darling, of Alpha Psi Chapter, 
on December 15, 1960, in Fresno. 

Miss Alice E. Dawson, of Alpha Lambda 
Chapter, on March 8, 1961, in Salinas. 

Mrs. Mildred Dozier, of Delta Mu Chap- 
ter, on April 11, 1961, in Indio. 

Miss Helen Estock, of Alpha Gamma 
Chapter, on March 19, 1961, in Orange. 

Miss Eva Lucille Fairchild, of Epsilon 
Chapter, on April 14, 1961, in Rose- 
mead. 

Mrs. Leona G. Foster, of Xi Chapter, on 
March 4, 1961, in Glendale. 

Miss Emily Giddings, state founder and 
a member of Alpha Iota Chapter, on 
December 11, 1960, in El Paso, Texas. 

Miss Ethel Higgins, first president of 
Alpha Mu Chapter, on May 15, 1961, 
in Atascadero. 

Miss Elizabeth G. Johnston, of Lambda 
Chapter, on April 16, 1961, in Los 
Angeles. 

Miss Lorene Ula Killey, of Upsilon Chap- 
ter, on April 19, 1961, in Oakland. 
Mrs. Gladys McCormack, honorary mem- 
ber of Alpha Eta Chapter, on April 6, 

1961, in Sacramento. 

Miss Eda Phillips, of Eta Chapter, on 
April 5, 1961, in Long Beach. 

Miss Ethel Prosser, past president of Nu 

Chapter, on April 7, 1961, in La Mesa. 
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Mrs. Lela Strong, of Gamma Eta Chap- 
ter, on July 19, 1961, in Los Angeles. 
Miss Geneva V. Upp, of Nu Chapter, on 
March 20, 1961, in Jacksonville, Illi- 

nois. 

Mrs. Bernice Vukota, of Gamma Theta 
Chapter, on June 23, 1961, in San 
Francisco. 

Miss Kathryn Winn, of Alpha Sigma 
Chapter, on May 80, 1960, in San Jose. 


Colorado 

Miss Gladys Hubbard, past president of 
Mu Chapter, on April 4, 1961, in 
Longmont. 

Miss Ethel T. Odgers, of Alpha Beta 
Chapter, on July 31, 1961, in Pueblo. 

Mrs. Agnes Pace, of Eta Chapter, on 
November 24, 1959, in Colorado 
Springs. 

Miss Grace B. Parker, honorary member 
of Chi Chapter, on October 18, 1960, 
in Montrose. 

Mrs. Mary Rose, state honorary member, 
on January 31, 1961, in Denver. 

Miss Mary S. Sabin, honorary member of 
Alpha Beta Chapter, on April 17, 1961, 
in Denver. 


Connecticut 
Mrs. Helen Giroud Hawes, of Beta Chap- 
ter, on June 17, 1961, in New York 
City. 
Miss Paula Maloit, of Beta Chapter, on 
April 25, 1961, in Bridgeport. 
Miss Teresa A. Mulvey, of Eta Chapter, 


on August 20, 1961, in Brookfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Florida 
Mrs. Elizabeth Annin, of Epsilon Chap- 
ter, on May 10, 1961, in Miami. 
Mrs. Pauline Brown, of Alpha Chapter, 


on February 14, 1961, in Green Cove 
Springs. 





Mrs. Mary Alice Harris, of Alpha Alpha 
Chapter, on May 14, 1961, in Holly- 
wood. 

Miss Jessie P. Miller, past president of 
Gamma Chapter, on July 17, 1961, in 
Bradenton. 

Mrs. Laura Sutter, of Omicron Chapter, 
on July 23, 1961, in Miami. 


Georgia 
Mrs. Mary Willis Comer, of Alpha Epsi- 


lon Chapter, on September 28, 1960, 
in Americus. 


Idaho 
Mrs. Alice N. Adamson, president of Beta 
Chapter, on June 1, 1960, in Pocatello. 
Mrs. Roma Anderson, of Iota Chapter, 
on March 25, 1961, in Thatcher. 
Mrs. Hortense Bitton, of Beta Chapter, 
on August 16, 1960, in Arco. 

Mrs. Ada Christensen, of Delta Chapter, 
in February, 1961, in Idaho Falls. 
Mrs. Ruth S. Heller, of Alpha Chapter, 

on June 22, 1961, in Boise. 
Mrs. Lillie Roberts, of Alpha Chapter, 
on May 28, 1961, in Boise. 
Illinois 
Miss Mabel E. Ditch, past president of 
Alpha Eta Chapter, on August 18, 
1961, in Roseville. 
Miss Marian McAnally, of Rho Chapter, 
on September 9, 1961, in Mt. Vernon. 
Mrs. Emily Lyon Mecum, of Theta Chap- 
ter, on March 15, 1961, in Carthage. 
Miss Margaret Moore, of Lambda Chap- 
ter, on March 17, 1961, in Jacksonville. 
Miss Jewell Watson, of Alpha Tau Chap- 
ter, on July 3, 1961, in Walnut Grove, 
Missouri. 


Indiana 
Mrs. Beulah Bushong, of Alpha Nu Chap- 
ter, on April 3, 1961, in Syracuse. 
Miss Mabel Daugherty, of Alpha Lambda 
Chapter, on April 17, 1961, in Prince- 
ton. 








Miss Erna Heim, of Pi Chapter, on May 
8, 1961, in Evansville. 

Miss S. Florence Jones, of Alpha Iota 
Chapter, on May 5, 1961, in Lafayette. 

Miss Florence Keve, of Pi Chapter, on 
May 18, 1961, in Chicago. 

Miss Belle Ratcliff, president of Alpha 
Rho Chapter, on April 9, 1961, in La- 
fayette. 

Miss Helen Schwitz, of Pi Chapter, on 
May 25, 1961, in Evansville. 

Mrs. Nellie Teter, honorary member of 
Alpha Chapter, on May 8, 1961, in 
Bloomington. 


Iowa 
Miss Gertrude Beard, of Zeta Chapter, 
on February 10, 1961, in Newton. 


Miss Bess R. Johnson, of Epsilon Chap- 
ter, on June 9, 1961, in Des Moines. 


Kansas 

Miss Imogene Burnette, of Sigma Chap- 
ter, on June 15, 1960, in Topeka. 

Mrs. Laura Carlson, of Eta Chapter, on 
June 22, 1961, in Manhattan. 

Miss Phyllis Ann Kistler, of Chi Chapter, 
on January 29, 1961, in Parsons. 

Miss Kathryn McLain, of Alpha Chi 
Chapter, on September 28, 1960, in 
Ellsworth. 

Miss Addie B. Over, honorary member 
of Mu Chapter, on May 1, 1961, in 
Abilene. 

Mrs. Ramona Sawer, of Zeta Chapter, on 
June 5, 1961, in Atwood. 

Mrs. Edith Sides, of Chi Chapter, on 
July 18, 1960, in Halstead. 


Kentucky 


Miss Cora Horine, of Alpha Chapter, on 
May 18, 1961, in Louisville. 

Miss Ruth Ann Meglemry, past president 
of Alpha Chapter, on April 15, 1961, 
in Louisville. 

Miss Katherine Shivell, of Alpha Chapter, 
on December 11, 1960, in Louisville. 
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Louisiana 

Miss Caroline Fanny Bennecke, of Upsi- 
lon Chapter, on January 8, 1961, in 
New Orleans. 

Miss Annie Eastman, honorary member 
of Omicron Chapter, in October, 1960, 
in Hammond. 

Miss Natalie Rose Henican, past presi- 
dent of Delta Chapter, on July 25, 
1961, in New Orleans. 

Miss Hugh D. McLaurin, honorary mem- 
ber of Alpha Chapter, on July 7, 1960, 
in Lafayette. 

Mrs. Mary D. Talbert, of Omega Chap- 
ter, on January 1, 1961, in Crowville. 

Mrs. Effie M. Trahan, of Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter, on April 9, 1961, in Abbe- 
ville. 


Maine 
Mrs. Grace Arnold, of Mu Chapter, on 
June 20, 1961, in Lewiston. 
Miss Alice M. Mullan, of Theta Chapter, 
on April 12, 1961, in Ellsworth. 


Mrs. Mary Smart, of Alpha Chapter, on 
March 28, 1961, in Dexter. 


Maryland 

Mrs. Louise Beadle, of Epsilon Chapter, 
on May 80, 1960, in Annapolis. 

Mrs, Jessie Greenbaum, of Alpha Chap- 
ter, on September 17, 1960, in Balti- 
more. 

Miss Margaret L. Heinzerling, of Alpha 
Chapter, on February 20, 1961, in 
Baltimore. 

Dr. Anne H. Matthews, past state presi- 
dent and past president of Beta Chap- 
ter, on July 20, 1960, in Salisbury. 

Miss Helen E. Tull, of Beta Chapter, on 
February 1, 1961, near Snow Hill. 

Miss Della Weber, of Alpha Chapter, on 
May 21, 1960, in Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


Mrs. Marjorie Bodwell, of Rho Chapter, 
on April 21, 1961, in Waltham. 
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Miss Esther M. Spooner, of Kappa Chap- 
ter, on June 11, 1960, in Middleboro. 


Michigan 

Miss Bernice Bishop, of Eta Chapter, on 
May 15, 1961, in Holland. 

Miss Helen Hanlon, of Alpha Chapter, 
on May 26, 1960, in Detroit. 

Mrs. Wilhelmina Hodgkins, past presi- 
dent of Alpha Upsilon Chapter, on 
May 15, 1961, in Ionia. 


Mississippi 
Miss Eula Dees, of Eta Chapter, on 
March 22, 1961, in Ripley. 
Mrs. Harriet Webb Dickens, of Epsilon 
Chapter, on August 8, 1961, in Gre- 
nada. 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Wright, of Iota Chapter, 
on September 26, 1960, in Clarksdale. 


Missouri 
Miss Geraldine L. Fauth, of Alpha Iota 
Chapter, on July 29, 1961, in Festus. 


Miss Mary Ruth Jacobson, of Alpha 
Chapter, on June 5, 1961, in Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


Dr. Alice Parker, of Sigma Chapter, on 
June 23, 1961, in Colby, Kansas. 


Montana 


Mrs. Thresa Belle Bouska, of Delta Chap- 
ter, on August 28, 1961, in Great Falls. 

Mrs. Bess Bridges Wiley, of Xi Chapter, 
on July 12, 1961, in Billings. 


Nebraska 
Mrs. Edna M. Bratten, of Chi Chapter, 
on March 138, 1961, in McCook. 

Miss Genevra Donaldson, of Nu Chapter, 
on November 26, 1960, in Norfolk. 
Miss Mary Gilmore, president of Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter, on May 20, 1961, in 
Calloway. 





New Mexico 


Mrs. Luella Soderstrom Clark, of Theta 
Chapter, on March 28, 1961, in Ke- 
wanee, Illinois. 

Dr. Dorothy Woodward, of Gamma 
Chapter, on April 4, 1961, in Denver, 
Colorado. 


New York 


Mrs. Patricia Brooks, of Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter, on October 21, 1960, in 
Chestertown. 

Dr. Anne U. Brown, of Gamma Chapter, 
on March 7, 1961, in Danbury, Con- 
necticut. 

Mrs. Libby K. Isaacs, of Gamma Chapter, 
on April 18, 1961, in Mount Vernon. 
Mrs. Katharine MacDonald, of Alpha 
Omicron Chapter, on May 17, 1961, in 

New York City. 

Mrs. Ruth Parrott, of Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter, on May 4, 1960, in Lake 
George. 

Mrs. Lenore Paul, of Alpha Gamma 
Chapter, on December 25, 1959, in 
White Plains. 

Miss Marie-Louise Sharon, of Nu Chap- 
ter, on July 14, 1960, in Herkimer. 


North Carolina 


Miss Lucy Louise Black, of Lambda 
Chapter, on April 23, 1960, in Fayette- 
ville. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Lord, of Alpha Gam- 
ma Chapter, on January 14, 1961, in 
Boone. 

Miss May McLelland, of Alpha Xi Chap- 
ter, on February 28, 1961, in Moores- 
ville. 

Miss Grace VanDyke More, of Alpha 
Chapter, on October 5, 1960, in 
Greensboro. 

Miss Annie Perkins, of Delta Chapter, on 
February 26, 1961, in Farmville. 

Mrs. Ruth Reilly Shine, of Iota Chapter, 

on July 28, 1961, in Winston-Salem. 











North Dakota 


Mrs. Della Crothers, past president of 
Beta Chapter, on May 23, 1961, in 
Fargo. 


Ohio 

Miss Jean Axline, of Gamma Iota Chap- 
ter, on July 28, 1961, in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Vallie V. Danials, past president of 
Omega Chapter and charter member of 
Gamma Iota Chapter, on June 29, 
1961, in Painesville. 

Miss Emily Ruth Gibson, of Phi Chapter, 
on August 28, 1961, in Barberton. 

Mrs. Adena Crooks Handwerk, president 
of Phi Chapter, on April 11, 1961, in 
Cleveland. 

Miss Eleanor Huston, of Iota Chapter, on 
February 21, 1961, in Kenton. 

Dr. Theresa K. Kirby, of Beta Nu Chap- 
ter, on April 11, 1961, in Cincinnati. 
Mrs. Elsie Martens, of Beta Epsilon 
Chapter, on March 9, 1961, in Santa 

Monica, California. 

Miss Lenore Recker, of Alpha Zeta Chap- 
ter, on May 5, 1960, in Woodville. 
Miss Ruth Tressel, of Beta Beta Chapter, 

on June 21, 1960, in Massillon. 


Oklahoma 

Miss Mary Ghloe Apple, of Upsilon 
Chapter, on July 15, 1960, in Mc- 
Alester. 

Mrs. Tura Dial, of Upsilon Chapter, on 
September 5, 1960, in McAlester. 

Dr. Anna Lewis, state founder and 
charter member of Mu Chapter, on 
August 1, 1961, in Clayton. 


Oregon 
Mrs. Katherine Christensen, honorary 
member of Zeta Chapter, on March 27, 
1961, in La Grande. 
Mrs. Elda May Crow, of Zeta Chapter, 
on February 18, 1961, in Joseph. 
Mrs. Lillian May Dyke, of Delta Chap- 
ter, on May 16, 1961, in McMinnville. 
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Mrs. Gertrude Moore, of Upsilon Chap- 
ter, on March 15, 1961, in Ontario. 
Miss Dorothy Agnes Travess, of Gamma 
Chapter, on May 5, 1961, in Spring- 

field. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Emma Suzette (Sue) Boyer, of 
Lambda Chapter, on March 8, 1961, in 
Butler. 

Miss Ida Retta Ford, of Alpha Chapter, 
on July 15, 1961, in Philadelphia. 

Miss Jean Frey, honorary member of 
Alpha Gamma Chapter, on February 
21, 1961, in Meadville. 

Mrs. Marie W. Gebhart, of Alpha Rho 
Chapter, on April 12, 1961, in Dan- 

ille. 


Rhode Island 


Miss Mary D. Basso, state charter mem- 
ber, on May 4, 1961, in Cranston. 


Miss Annie P. Burdick, state member, 
on March 5, 1961, in Providence. 


South Carolina 
Miss Emma Lucille Cox, of Delta Chap- 
ter, on January 7, 1961, in Greenville. 
Miss Bruce McDonald, of Alpha Chapter, 
on June 16, 1961, in Columbia. 


Miss Margaret Miller, president of Gam- 
ma Chapter, on June 7, 1961, in 
Rock Hill. 


Miss Stella Lenore Patterson, of Gamma 
Chapter, on July 15, 1961, in Rock 
Hill. 


South Dakota 


Mrs. Blanche Crow, of Beta Chapter, on 
June 28, 1961, in Lead. 

Miss Claire Ellsworth, of Alpha Chapter, 
on August 14, 1961, in Rapid City. 

Miss Rose Hengel, of Beta Chapter, on 
December 17, 1960, in Pierre. 
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Tennessee 


Miss Mary Lee Caldwell, past president 
of Tau Chapter, on May 18, 1961, in 
Milan. 


Miss Grace Cowell, of Zeta Chapter, on 
June 13, 1961, in Knoxville. 


Miss Wynona Curtis, of Epsilon Chapter, 
on April 18, 1961, in Memphis. 

Mrs. Gladys Davis, of Alpha Nu Chap- 
ter, in May, 1961, in Goodlettsville. 


Miss Mary Frisz, of Epsilon Chapter, on 
June 7, 1961, in Memphis. 


Texas 


Mrs. Alice Bernhard, of Alpha Theta 
Chapter, on September 5, 1960, in 
Seguin. 

Mrs. Maude S. Birdwell, honorary mem- 
ber of Sigma Chapter, on July 6, 1961, 
in Greensburg, Indiana. 


Mrs. Norma Blount, of Delta Gamma 
Chapter, on April 10, 1961, in San 
Augustine. 


Mrs. Annie W. Caperton, past president 
of Alpha Psi Chapter, on August 27, 
1961, in San Antonio. 


Miss Mary Dibrell Carlisle, of Alpha 
Chapter, on May 29, 1961, in Austin. 


Miss Iva Myrtle Cary, of Gamma Theta 
Chapter, on March 18, 1961, in Dal- 
hart. 


Mrs. Willie Dyer Cook, of Beta Alpha 
Chapter, on May 8, 1961, in Jackson- 
ville. 

Mrs. Maxine Daniel, of Epsilon Chapter, 
on December 22, 1960, in Dallas. 

Miss Ouida Daniel, of Delta Upsilon 
Chapter, on May 14, 1961, in Grove- 
ton. 

Miss Maude B. Davis, of Alpha Alpha 
Chapter, on November 21, 1960, in 
Waxahachie. 

Mrs. Susan Elizabeth Dougherty, honor- 

ary member of Mu Chapter, on July 

21, 1961, in Anson. 


Miss Ruby Garner, of Beta Xi Chapter, 
on June 11, 1961, in Odem. 


Miss Etta Jane Grant, of Kappa Chapter, 
on June 25, 1961, in Avery. 

Mrs. Viola Harris, president of Alpha 
Lambda Chapter, on June 7, 1961, in 
Robstown. 


Mrs. Ethel Holsapple, of Lambda Chap- 
ter, on December 18, 1960, in Temple. 


Miss Mary H. Howren, honorary member 
of Gamma Kappa Chapter, on August 
80, 1961, in Clarendon. 


Miss Ethel Johnson, of Alpha Mu Chap- 
ter, on August 14, 1960, in Crystal 
City. 

Miss Minnie Mae Johnson, of Delta Iota 
Chapter, on July 23, 1960, in Odessa. 

Mrs. Dove Kinard, of Gamma Delta 
Chapter, on July 18, 1961, in Hills- 
boro. 

Miss Carolyn E. McClure, past president 
of Gamma Sigma Chapter, on May 12, 
1961, in Gainesville. 

Mrs. Mildred Montgomery, past presi- 


dent of Iota Chapter, on February 8, 
1961, in Dallas. 

Miss Ruby Ella Moore, of Gamma Epsi- 
lon Chapter, on June 17, 1961, in 
Henrietta. 

Mrs. Vernon Marie Parker, of Epsilon 
Zeta Chapter, on July 2, 1961, in Fort 
Worth. 

Miss Lois Perryman, of Zeta Gamma 
Chapter, on August 15, 1961, in Den- 
ton. 

Miss Myrle Porter, of Alpha Upsilon 
Chapter, on June 7, 1961, in Hughes 
Springs. 

Miss Reubie Posey, of Alpha Alpha Chap- 
ter, on June 4, 1960, in Midlothian. 
Mrs. Annell Rheudasil, of Alpha Delta 

Chapter, in February, 1961, in Paris. 


Miss Eula D. Schulz, of Tau Chapter, on 
April 16, 1961, in Mexia. 


Miss Clara Taylor, of Epsilon Chapter, 
on February 6, 1961, in Dallas. 








Utah 


Mrs. Hannah Johnson Cardall, of Gamma 
Chapter, on December 17, 1960, in 
Orem. 


Vermont 
Mrs. Anna Young Richardson, past presi- 
dent of Beta Chapter, on November 
18, 1960, in Hanover, New Hampshire. 


Virginia 

Miss Mary Bair Bowman, of Pi Chapter, 
on February 27, 1961, in Woodstock. 

Mrs. Mary Calcott, of Gamma Chapter, 
on July 7, 1960, in Norfolk. 

Miss H. Elizabeth Messick, of Beta 
Chapter, on December 1, 1960, in 
Richmond. 


Washington 
Mrs. Edna DeWitz, of Alpha Iota Chap- 
ter, on January 1, 1961, in Veradale. 
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Miss Edith Shields, past state treasurer 
and member of Beta Chapter, on April 
5, 1961, in Seattle. 


West Virginia 


Miss Virginia Ruth Frame, of Omicron’ 
Chapter, on July 15, 1961, in South 
Charleston. 


Wisconsin 
Miss Gertrude Flanigan, of Zeta Chapter, 
on September 10, 1960, in Amery. 
Mrs. Stella B. Haufe, of Gamma Chapter, 
on May 28, 1961, in Wausau. 
Miss Frances Jelinek, state member, on 
January 23, 1960, in Milwaukee. 
Miss May Isabel Kay, of Zeta Chapter, 
in November, 1960, in DePere. 


WE 


Many school administrators have learned the vocabulary of democracy and 
have practiced the techniques of human relations. But the man who uses 
these words and techniques and has no respect for others, is a fraud. Such 
men talk one game and play another, and then seem grieved because the 
teachers on their staff suspect their motives. 





Andrew W. Halpin 
The School Review, Spring, 1960 
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